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Tue public debt on 3ist of August, we are informed from the 


97,689,570, against $2,757,253.275 on the 


te 


Treasury, amounted to $2,7. 
Bist of July : 


month just elapsed. 


showing the very moderate increase of $436,295 in the 


a 


AN enquiry into the conduct of Judge Covrso!l and Chief cf Poli 
Lamothe was ordered by the Canadian authorities, soon after the dis 
graceful termination of the legal proceedings arising out of the St. 


Albans raid. 


published. 


The report of the commissioner, Mr. Torrance, has been 


As to Lamothe, he decides that he committed an indictabl 





offence in refusing to execute the warrant of arrest issued against four 
teen of the raiders by Justice Smith, and condemns him for surrender- 
if Coursol, as he 


ing the money. As regards Coursol, he says that 


maintains, sat as a judge, his hasty order discharging the prisoners 
from the custody of the Government officers, after deciding that he had 
no jurisdiction in the case, was “ a grave dereliction of duty in a matter 
of national importance.” If, however, Coursol had jurisdiction, his 


If li 


which Coursol d¢ 


discharge of them was “more than a grave dereliction of duty.” 
did not sit as a judge, but as a justice of the peace 
-Mr. Torrance decides that he is indictable for malfeasance in office. 
Bs 


hy 


nies— 
So that if he acted as a judge, he is liable to remova 
the peace, to trial and punishment. The public here will now expect 
that one or the other of these fates will overtake him, and the Car 
dian Government is bound to see that it does. 


lad 


—__—__—_—___ ~~» e —_—_ 
Ix June last Secretary Stanton requested Goy. Crapo, of Michigan, 
Detroit 


authorities there two lieutenants, who were held for the homicide of a 


to require the civil officers of to turn over to the military 


hack-driver. This the governor declined to do, on the ground tl 
the accused were not at the time of the occurrence in the discharge of 
and that the offence was 
not against the United States. But, besides this, he had no power to 
take the offenders from the custody of the law. 


military duty, nor in the limits of a camp; 


We had suppose d this 
decision was final, never having heard that the Secretary of War had 
pushed the matter. Now, however, in : he s the 


1 parallel case, mak 


same request of Goy. Parker, of New Jersey, adding that 


been the course pursued on similar applications in other States, under 


‘this ha 


like circumstances, and in which the request of the Department has 
aye 


always been accorded.” The governor declines, on the score of the 


inability of the Executive to interfere with the judiciary. 


| not republican, : 


| the 











to each State “a ré 
decide whether thi 


creat strug 


tinued in Coner 
ano 


to shift from himself 
tion raised by the war. 
































SEPTEMBER 14, $3 PER ANNUM 
SECRETARY JIARLAN has written an imp { mn, 
Edmonds of Iowa, explaiuin s, fo Kep t 
5 ; his own opini msan ghost r 
anestion of N Saf ! t P it Johns 3 
ikea no | } ’ nm eS x 
pedien y of permittin iem to y wh sis t the 
power of deciding wl they shall or s l rs to the 
States, and that * the Federal Gov ! yinterfere 
pri y with the question of suffrag s f Union. 
Secondarily, however, according to J lH the Federal Goy 
ernment has such right of interf e, for |} pts theory 
maintained by “ T. F.” in the « nus of this rnal a few weeks ago, 
that Congress under the clause of the Const mn which gives the 
right to determine the qualifications of its own members, may refus 
\dinission to persons with the mode of whose el mit is 1 satis- 
tied ; and that under the clause requ o G ) rantee 














I Reonublisan St Conventi h at S Paul, Minnesota, 
on the 6th, sel l thr f its l s from tl neral 
(W. R. Marsha s the shion goes, for I eut nt-colonel 
for secre ot state nd G ral ¢ r sure resolutions 
were vigoro it neit] 1's col nor birthplace takes 
away his ] olitical rights th no portion of th peo] le shall remain 
degraded and ignorant; that the imp l go nent in Mexico is not 
to be tolerated, and the Government compel the withdrawal of 
the invaders. The Wisconsin Republi ( vention at Madison, on 
the following day, had to nomi in atto y-general. There ap- 
pears to hi ve | nam y report ol t] ( I ( ré lutions 
which omitted negro s it ind a min port wi ch i roduced 
the awk p The convention chos le by the former 
The New York De itic Convention ass 1 Albany on tle 6th, 
and adjourned on the 7th. The ticket upon which creed was 
compounded of Dem ts and Re; ins l was h t with th 
name of General Slocum, now on dut 1 Miss p SeCI ry of 
|state. General Patrick, formerly proyost-1 lal g of the Army 
| of the Potomac, was nominated for treas J 1 Van B 1 for 
|attorney-general. The resolutions lin pi f the country’s 
| defi s, and staka! S l tion to pay the national 
debt. The conduct of the South in acc e! Its of the war, 
including emancipation, is applaud So is the President for his pol 
icy of 1 nstructl t so are not tl s) \ dda this con 
SI 1 by litions of negro « nd ) us The 
second 1 ution is so s, when w Which party opposed 
the war and wh susta l condu to a successful issue, 
that we trans¢ en 
* Resolved, That we congratulate the people of this State and of the 
nation upon the termination of civil war and upon the return of peace, 
ind especially that this bl g is attained with a preserved Union, an 
individed country, at re-assertion of const ional liberty through 
yut the land. 
On the whole, this is the mildest-spoken Democra whi doings 
we have yet had to chronicle. It may be they are none the less dan 
verous Two elections o¢ urred oO the 5th n Vermont for State and 
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county officers, and members of the legislature. Of course, the Repub 
lican is carried, and by a majority not greatly varying from 
th f st vear. The H Paul Dillingham was chos vovernor, 
The Senate is again a unit for liberty—for the issue, as presented by 
the victorious party, was equality of civil and political rights for all 


and the House is eyen more strongly 
The constitutional election in Colorado re 
he constitution by a large majority. The 
On the 7th an election 
The prin- 


the inhabitants of the South 
Republican than before. 
sulted in the adoption of t 
territory will plead to be a State in December. 


great quiet and a light vote. 


took place in California, with 
cipal counties returned Union men to the Legislature. San Francisco 
was divided between seven Union ng seven Democratic representatives. 
Secretary Seward has acknowledged the receipt of a copy of the 
amended constitution of Mississippi. 


ao 


; hessee 


One who writes from Macon, Georgia, on the 15th of August, re- 
marks: 

“The wages that the freedmen obtain in the towns and cities are so 
large as to discourage the field laborers from planting. Thus I know 
that as much as forty dollars a trip is given to freedmen to work as 
firemen on board the steamers running between New York and Savan 
nah, The run is frequently made in three days. I have seen a large 
number of negroes refuse to work at twenty-five cents an hour. In 
fact, they appear to think two or three dollars per diem very low wages, 
and I have yet to hear of any one working for less than a dollar and a 


half. The field hands hear what these others receive, and demand as 
much, Iam more and more persuaded that the day for large crops of 
cotton at low prices has passed for ever. Cotton wili be raised, but not 
as before. For instance, the women who used to work in the field 


now follow the men to the cities, and the men support them there. It 
is delusive to talk of the negroes starving: everywhere I hear nothing 
but complaints because the supply of labor is insufficient, and this 
while not one plantation in ten is half-worked. The whole of the 
South isto be rebuilt and refurnished, and until it is, the negro will 
find abundance of labor without working in the fields. 

*“ Everywhere I tind Northern men: in all the out-of-the-way places 
they do almost all the business. I find the impression among the plant- 


ers that while emancipation will not permanently injure the border 
States, 
so they express themselves almost without exception. 
moving to North Carolina, or some other border State.” 


it is total and irremediable ruin to the cotton States; at least, 
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But few reports have been current concerning the freedmen. 
planters of Charlotte County, Virginia, are said, like those of Notto- 
way, to be turning off their surplus help, upon a strict calculation of the 


These outcasts, who 


hands which will be needed during the winter. 
have received no recompense for their labor in gathering the crops, are 
forced to take refuge in the adjacent counties. The wages of those 
five dollars a month, out of which rent and clothing 


Colonel Brown has sent an agent to Marysville to 


that remain are 
must be paid for, 
protect the freedmen, and Goy. Peirpont his adjutant-gencral to Notto 
way Court-ITouse, on a similar mission, Instances of the turning away 
of families of women and children have also been authenticated in 
North Carolina, and Colonel Whittlesey has instructed his agents to 
levy upon the planters’ stores of corn and bacon an amount sufficient 
to sustain the destitute sufferers until the close of the year. A change of 
treatment has already been produced, and the planters find it prudent 
and economical to take back the families they had thrust from their 
The same superintendent has wisely decided the course to be 


A colored 


estates. 
pursued in cases of mixed parentage like the following: 
woman of Hillsborough was the mother of two children when her hus 
band was taken from her some four years since, and two more, light-com 
plexioned, when he return 1 to claim her the other day. He is willing 
to resume the old relation, but objects to being burdened with the two 
aliens, who clearly resemble a white man of the vicinity. The wife is 
ready to declare the truth in the matter, and-Colonel Whittlesey has 
permitted her to do so, adding that if, on further investigation, her 


story is corroborated, the genuine father shall be held responsible for | 
A uni- | 


the support of the children, according to the laws of the State. 
versal enforcement of this decision at the South would reduce the family 


cares of many a colored couple to a minimum. The Freedmen’s Bureau 





| tice to colored applicants. 


Many are re- 
there are no agents of the Bureau. 


in North Carolina labors under great embarrassment from the lack of 





ation. 


co-operation with the military, who have been too early and too widely 


withdrawn, Gen. Swayne, the assistant commissioner for Alabama, has 
taken a very important step. He informs the judiciary of the State 
that he is loth to establish special courts for the freedmen, as he is 
instructed to do, which must necessarily be presided over by persons 
unfamiliar with the local laws. For this reason he would greatly 
prefer that the usual civil magistrates should accept the agency from 
him, and make no difference between black and white in the reception 
of testimony and the dispensation of justice. If this proposal is 
rejected in any quarter, martial law and a freedmen’s court will be 
immediately established there. Goy. Parsons assists the general, and 
urges compliance on the part of the magistrates, pointing out the 
uselessness of refusal, and of any attempt to administer less than jus- 
The experiment, under military surveillance, 
We have a statement from East Ten- 
the of the 


will be watched with interest. 


that the President has ordered discontinuance 


Freedmen’s Bureau in that region, professedly because of the small 
}number of subjects, and, from the statistics we presented last week, we 


might add, because the colored population is self-supporting. At the 
same time we should judge it desirable for the Bureau still to extend its 
wegis over those who are certainly not above the need of education, nor 
beyond the reach of malice, fraud, and even violence. The fruits of Gen. 
Fiske’s tour through his department are seen in the fact that instead of 
the 7,151 freedmen who were subsisted by Government on the 15th of 
July only 979—mostly aged and infirm—are now drawing rations. The 
5,969 to11. Citizens 


«re said to have addressed 


list of dependent refugees has been cut down from 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and Mississipy* 
themselves in fear and trembling to the Pre 
Their apprehensions may have some connexion 


«dent, through dread of a 
rising of the blacks. 
with a consciousness of guilt, and it cannot be doubted that one half 
the abuse which the freedmen have received in those three States since 
the cessation of hostilities would have fired white victims to deeds of 
It is too late to expect this sort of thing from the negro, 
Those who 


vengeance, 
unless he perceives a deliberate design to re-enslave him. 
are curious ‘to know how he would then behave, may make the essay if 
they choose to bear the blame and the consequences. Gen. Howard, 


however, has arranged for a patrol or police system in districts where 


-— oe 








THERE is a religio-political imbroglio in Missouri. By the new 
constitution of the State it is exacted that clergymen, lawyers, and 
teachers, among others, shall take the oath of loyalty, on or before the 
tirst of September of the current year, or forfeit a right to exercise their 
functions. The clergy, who are usually the foremost to insist on sub- 
mission to the powers that be, have exhibited far more opposition to 
the law than either of the other two classes. The Catholics have the 
sanction of Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, who avers that priests 
cannot take the oath without a sacrifice of ecclesiastical liberty, and 
publicly requests to be informed of an attempt to force it upon them. 
Bishop Kavanagh, of the Methodist Church South, heads a united 
flock in the same pastures of resistance. The Baptists who met in 
annual convention at Boonesville, on the 19th and 20th of August, to 
the number of about fifty, agreed together not to take the oath, and 
drew up their reasons, to wit: that the oath is in conflict with the 
United States Constitution, by interfering with freedom of worship, 
being ex post facto in its operation, and making every recusant a witness 
against himself; that it is unjust and unequal in its application; that 
it offers punishment for what is no crime against any human law; and 
that it sets the authority of men above the divine. The Old School 
Presbyterians arg counted upon the same side, with perhaps other 
denominations. Bishop Hawkes, on the contrary, of the Episcopal 
Church, has taken the oath, and recommended taking it, where it can 
be done conscientiously, or else the abandonment of preaching. The 
On their part the Cath- 


matter cannot long be kept out of the courts. 
An imposing pageant in 


olics are at loggerheads with the Fenians. 
connection with the funeral of one of the members of this organization, 
in St. Louis, was disapproved and forbidden by Archbishop Kenrick, 
who refused the use of St. Patrick’s church, and entrance to Calvary 
| Cemetery, to any procession of men or women wearing the insignia of 
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Fenianism. He takes occasion to remind these people that they are principle of public policy will save us from ne sutth ind this las 
not admissible to the sacraments of the Church so long as they are GoOgma we must resist: tor t ro, Thou ree, must n inferior 
. tes Ee : ” in the privileges of citizenship Phe Gove t t l Ss . 
connected with the association, whic ie has alwavs reear l as}. Yr ; ‘ ‘ 
e ° hj lat Nn, Wiilch he \ : cr is a white man’s ON ment: ind vh t j 3 
ors @ } + 4 — 
immoral in its object. laws, Industry and persons and property w } we cannot 
+> consent to lower the standard of our civilization we must teach the 
freedman his duty, as w is proclaim his , his , s 
r fs . m _ 7 1 . ee . » | , > 7 . 
7 f. 3 Fifty-four! saachusettea Reotment tar : 

Pe carcer of the famous Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment ter-| must be made known to him, and th ies which have ente his 
minated on Boston Common on the 2d. On landing from one of the! brain with his new-born freedom must riven out. W st be just 
islands in Boston harbor, they were escorted bv a colored militia reel to the whites as well as » the blacks nad ta ticism on this s rect 

, . tec — . Il only les tenahin flattering . Seat ait } 
ment, the Shaw Guards, and the Hallowell Union Association, with Wl! OM!Y lead to trou » hattering the negro int ! OF TON) 

; : ee ‘ "er tae ee ‘ that will impede the progress and industry of tl ountry 
bands of music, through the principal streets, amid the heartiest cheer 
The judge looks confidently for protect ay ne a ae ee 
ing, to the State House, where they saluted the governor. and then rhe judac looks confident : r protection 1 hn ianat } i 1 

. ‘ . a Das wane jae Je at + omneat nion party of , " P 
passed on to the field where they were to be mustered out of service. |“ nt Johnson and that great Union party Ni \\ 
. ° Mis ; vhich so fully maintains th ties of t wy 2 4 
The usual evolutions were performed with great accuracy, and at the Wh so fully maintains the eq aes 
close the men were addressed with words of praise, affection, and sen “>. 
sible advice by their commander, late Colonel, now General E. N. Hal ; — : , 
. ok : ; . Gov. Marvin, of Florida, in pl f il 
lowell. The regiment, it will be remembered, on the 28th of May, . . . , , 
Meee : -? convention, is careful to reiterate that negro sufi SS 
1865, with the lamented Colonel Shaw at its head, left Boston for ea: . ae eee , P 
; : ‘ yn eee ‘ ., Mate topre of discussion for the body to be chosen on tl Oth of O 
Charleston harbor, and achieved its lasting renown in the unsuccessful ‘ ae ; ; s 
: 7 é ne : tober. The only other noteworthy p : it persons who ha 
but heroic assault on Fort Wagner. Ifere the colonel fell, and Major , . 4) Ba ai > 

‘ : : pe: one through the forms of obtaining pardon fr the President, wi 

Hallowell was severely wounded. It is but a few days since the father : 4} ’ 
“as ; - Gs : : be assumed to have succeeded, ev {th ay 1 ird m Wash 
of him whose monument was the bodies of his devoted soldiers. re- . a . ion 3 - . , _ . 
: : ‘ , _ ‘ ; Bis." in¢ton: that is, the delay will be attributed to the n : That this 
ccived his son’s sword as a precious relic, albeit a sad reminder of that ; . = ee ee ee 17 , 
. os . ‘ Soe ae . procedure is wholly unjustifiable it would iarsh t ss 
fatal encounter. Colonel Shaw’s successor was worthy of him, and it that cae 1 1 that , 
: : ‘ ; ei. : one can see that it is dangerous, and tl Ly ‘ s 
is owing to Col. Hallowell’s urgency that the regiment on its return . 5 ans 
: Si ae. aes one portant election of the State, even if t : s . ptions 
could point to five colored commissioned lieutenants, including a quar . 
P $ : next aay. 
termaster, as an evidence that brave men value each other for such — ome 
essential qualities as courage, and do not suffer complexion to he a it takes a lone ¢t - oe E\ odv 
ae ,_ ee Ga semis side aetihtins: Aciereda aunts > AL ; . 
measure of human worth. rhe assumed native repugn ance ot Att MD | ciated howe fit lnctiiend bn o cept Ge < ~ sini is Re 
and Anglo-Saxon is ill-supported by the instance of this regiment, 7 Ty ee d the on " ¢ out the 
whose staff officers, including both colonels and Quartermaster Ritchie, way to break the rebel line in Kentuck 1862 phvsicallv. by a 
were blonde and fair-hair : * ; ' : . Yale 
y onde and fair-haired men, perpendicular foree—the Tennessee River G ! D. C. Buell 
— disputes these laurels, and certainly makes out a very fair case by tl« 


Besrpes the charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the delicate business 
of confiscation devolves, by request of the President, on Gen. Howard. 
A circular of his, of the 4th inst., directs his assistant commissioners to 
at 


abandoned lands, and to set apart, for the immediate use of freedmen 


cause accurate descriptions to be made once of all confiscated and 


and refugees, as much of this property as may be required. 
which the title is least in doubt should be preferred in this apportion 


ment. Lands which may be found on examination not to fall under 


the head of abandons d, shall be surrendered to claimants whose right 


is clear. Recipients of pardon from the Executive must tile their claims 
and proofs with Gen. Howard, if they desire to recover their property 
The agent Loudon 


from the operation of the confiscation act. in 


County, Virginia, is specially ordered to suspend action in regard to 
assumed confiscated estates, until a careful revision and correction of 
the record can be made. Considerable alarm was excited in that con 





by the anticipated procedure of the agent. 
5 i td 


Tue following advertisement from the Charleston Courier tells 
own story, and illustrates besides an observation in the letter of ** Mar- 
cel,” which we print on another page : 

* Eprrors Courter: In your published list of cases tried 
Circuit Provost Court, on the 19th inst., ‘Robert S. Lord es. 
Perry, both freedthen.’ I would beg to state that I have always | 
a bona fide free man; enjoyed those privileges before the war. 

“ August 22. Rost. 8. Lorp.” 


<9 


ith which waters 
O. A. Lochran 
of Georgia, for he told the people of Atlanta, in a letter intended to 


Ir is well to try if half a loaf will not satisfy the mot 


and calls for a whole one. So least reasons Jude 


at 





overwhelmingly loyal: 

“We must not only acknowledge the freedom of the sl: 
must go further; we must recognize his right to acquire propert 
right to testify in courts for its protection and his own—and place cri 
and police regulations upon a common principle of legislatios 
cannot have distinctions of class in crimes—all violators of 1 
stand equal before the law, and our legislature control the policy of 


ive, but wi 





interest by general laws adapted to preserve the peace and order of 
This 


society against all rogues and vagabonds of every class and color. 


That of 





telegrams and documents he produces, in ler to show tin Nov 
ber, 1861, or about two weeks after he had assumed command in 
Kentue ky, he had sketched | ‘ ( | 1 IX Tt kK ind 
Tennessee identi with that vt : 7 s rwa 8S exé ed 1 
Halleck and G1 nt, not excep cr i g ( s Wh 1 Tepe ited over 
tures were made to Halleck tor assistance, he was too much engrossed 
with Missouri, and Buell was one day surprised to tind Forts Henry and 
Donelson taken, and his thunder stolen. A letter of G al Grant to 
Assistant-Secretary Dana is } the first tim He praises 
General Hunter's campaign in the 3] Val says he fails 
to see “that he has not acted w oy ss success,” 
+> 
Tue Liverpool merch s who s { 1 bronze statue of 
Stonewall Jacks to | presented ( erate State of Vir 
minla, have an ¢ phant on their hands, As t Rich id J 
innor Y remarks p pr 1 1 eXtIs ntl miu ot 
the natio ] ith es ag st ty ( ] KS pre ‘ row} 
out of the t t that h \ i “VW l t \ ils 
United States ind t I 1 ot ta on of tl 
stat upol : \ \\ pp ‘ i 
existe t strength ot ] hat pon its 
pec ( I s s ot | imortal 
Washing I i k ~é ! which 
ead the ill i ] I is ‘ Ss rebye n, nor vel il ( 
ie sacred ve ul that grow hove | ( oTave will the 
razel og s red to stand, in m of the dead from Gettys 
urg to Pe s o 
———__—__e<-e —_—— 
Tue British G giving heed to a protest from Ireland 
cainst the importation of cattle to that island from En nd while 
murrain still prevails, has prohibited such im] ition rh 
Emancipation Society has published an address ant ing its d 
n. Ira Aldridge, the eminent African t ‘ n, is playing in Lon 
m, side by side, it is said, with a member of tl obility, Hon 
Lewis Wingtield. The failure of the North Atlantic Cable does not 
lishearten the projectors of another, in continuation of the land tele 
graph from Paris to Lisbon and Cape St. Vincent. Its course vill be 
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thence to the Canary Islands, along the coast of Morocco; to Cape 
Verde, along the African coast, with stations at St. Louis, Senegal, and 
at Goree. The longest link will bind Cape Verde to Cape St. Roque, 
Brazil, and will be less than half as long as that which was committed 
to the Great Eastern. Thence the coast will be followed to Cayenne, 
to which perhaps the chief islands of the West Indies will be anchored 
before New Orleans is reached. Five years are the allotted time for 
this enterprise. A French authority, M. Babinet, ridicules the idea of 
the durability of the English cable, because of the smallness of the 
wires and the corrosive action of the sea, as learned from the Channel 
cable when lifted by a fouling anchor. He allows six months for it to 
last if laid, Meanwhile, we now have the overland telegraph line to 
California in excellent working order, and the Russian telegraph is 
nearly 400 miles beyond New Westminister, which lies in latitude 49° 
N. 
advices. 
diary conflagrations throughout the empire, of the most terrible de- 


No doubt exists that they happen from criminal design, but 


The fleet which co-operates with it was well advanced at the latest 
From St. Petersburg we hear of the continuance of incen- 


scription. 
it is not yet clear who are guilty of this wide-spread and persistent 


arson, Of course the Poles naturally fall under suspicion. 


| 





+> 


that is going the | 
rounds of the journals, recently said, in reply to a friend who told him 
that he was the oldest Prime Minister England ever had, that Cardinal 


We presume that Lord Palmers- 


Lorp PALMERSTON, according to a statement 


Henry was prime minister at ninety. 
ton said Cardinal /’Jeury, who was chief French minister at the begin- 
ning of 1743, temp. Louis XV., dying then in his ninetieth year. But 
we have a better opinion of Lord Palmerston’s historical acquirements 
than to suppose he would not have corrected any one who should have 
told him he was the oldest prime minister England ever had, for that 
country has had one prime minister who was older even than Cardinal 
Fleury. The Marquis of Winchester, who was born in 1475, in the 
reign of Edward IV., became Lord High Treasurer in 1549, when Ed- 
ward VI. was king, and held that office until the 10th of March, 1572 
in the fourteenth of Elizabeth, he being ninety-seven years old, or old 
enough to have been Lord Palmerston’s father. Lord Winchester lived 
in the reigns of eight English monarchs, namely, Edward L[V., Edward 
V., Richard III., Henry VIL, Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Mary L, and 
Elizabeth, and under all the sovereigns of the Tudor line, though 


’ 


Elizabeth survived him thirty-one years. Lord Palmerston has lived 
in the reigns of George III, George IV., William IV., and Victoria: 
but he has been in office longer than Lord Winchester, so far as the lat- 
ter’s history is known, as the marquis did not become an historical 
character until he was fifty-eight, and his first high post he received 
when he was sixty-three. Lord Palmerston has been in office about 


fifty years, and in Parliament fifty-nine years. But he has never been 


in office so high as that held by the Marquis of Winchester, who was | 


Lord High Treasurer, an office which has not been known in England 
for more than a century and a half. 
the famous Charles Talbot, Duke o 


The last person who held it was 
f Shrewsbury, who received the 
white staff from the hands of Queen Anne when on her death-bed 

the closing act of the Stuart dynasty, which terminated in Anne, being 
the appointment of an enemy of that dynasty to the highest political 
post in the realm. The tirst Hanoverian king put the treasury in 
At that 
time, the first Lord Commissioner of the Treasury did not rank so 


commission, and in that state it has ever since remained. 


high as a secretary of state; and it was not until some years after the 
accession of George I. that the first lord came to be considered pre- 
mier. Lord Palmerston is the oldest prime minister that Great Britain 
ever has had—Great Britain dating from 1603, when James VI. of 
Scotland became 


Briti 


King of England, and, by consequence, the first ad- 


} 
Nid 


mitted monarch, 


“> 


A Liverroot judge, Mr. Baron Bramwell, discovered, at the recent 
assizes in that city, a Quaker in the jury-box, and was horror-struck to 
see him with his hat on. When his request for its removal was met by 
a mention of conscientious scruples, he replied that conscience no more 
compelled the juror to keep his hat on than it did his shoes—which 


. 


ation. 


was true, provided the Quaker’s conscience was the same as the judge’s. 
As it was not, however, and as the former persisted in remaining cov- 
ered “out of reverence for the Almighty,” the impatient magistrate 
ordered him from his seat with a fine of £10, and a threat to summon 
him next day and repeat the fine if he still indulged in that superfluous 
possession, a conscience of his own. When the next day came, the 
judge was only too glad to remit the fine, and to confess by this act 
that he had been cutting a very foolish figure. 
a 

TuereE is danger of a cattle epidemic in France, but it comes from 
In plain English, the na- 
A bull-fight recently 
took place in the department of Landes, and now a second is reluct 


across the Pyrenees, and affects only bulls. 
tional sport of Spain is finding favor in France. 


antly recorded by the Paris press in the ancient amphitheatre of 
Nismes. 


were women, sat for five hours enjoying the barbarous spectacle. 


More than ten thousand spectators, of whom a large proportion 
Five 
horses were eviscerated, and even in this bloody and revolting plight 


were spurred the round of the arena by the remorseless picadors. With 


| refined cruelty six bulls were maddened by explosive darts, and finally 


dispatched with sword-strokes, 


i el 


Tue féte of the French Emperor had its humorous features. Of 
the actors at Cherbourg and Brest and Portsmouth it is written: 

“They put themselves in battle array to offer toasts to the entente 
cordicle, Together they make pilgrimages to the temple of peace, and 
the gifts that they lay upon the altar are rifled cannon, Armstrong 
shells, and torpedoes. They stretch forth hands to each other in so 
droll a manner that at a distance it almost seems like shaking their 
fists. Understand who will such manifestations. I knew once a boy 
who, hugging his sister in his arms, exclaimed ecstatically: ‘I love you 
enough to break your teeth.’ The tenderness of France and England 
appears to me to be of the same nature. May it please Heaven that 
there be no broken teeth !” 

Among the nominations to the Legion of Honor was that of the 
Count de Lagrange, the lucky owner of Gladiator, whose victory over 
his English rivals in a recent race was the occasion of national rejoicing. 
The cross was more becomingly bestowed by the Empress on the painter 
of “The Horse Fair.” The Imperial beneficence was manifested also by 
releasing from imprisonment forty-eight old convicts of the citadel at 

selle Isle. 
* Alas!” he replied, “I have none. 3efore coming to prison I was an 
“Of father and mother both?” ‘Yes, I had killed them !” 
A mayor in the department of Vaucluse offered a prize of a hundred 
A great 
number of competitors offered their pieces, and the exhibition ap- 


One of them was asked if he meant to return to his family. 
orphan.” 
francs for the best pyrotechnic display on the 15th of August. 


proached in effectiveness that of the larger cities. 


WE alluded last week to the opposition manifested in France to 
the employment of women in printing offices, The controversy has 
taken possession of most of the leading newspapers in Paris, including 
the Moniteur. 
the reasoning of the sex which would properly be denominated the 


A writer in the Journal des Débats exposes pleasantly 


weaker, if judged by its arguments. These are of the sort which we 
in this country know by heart, and unhappily accredit too much. 
That which has, perhaps, most currency, and borrows its greatest weight 
from prejudice, is thus cleverly turned : 

“We know very well what we shall be told: that women ought not 
to follow industrial callings, and that, if they would return to the house- 
hold, they would have ease and happiness assured them. Meanwhile, 
a morsel of bread is refused them. And, really, is it the fault of the 
women if their salary is too often a necessary, indispensable supple- 
ment in a laboring family? Have they all, moreover, a home? Un- 
happy workwomen! they have everything against them—the vices of 
those they espouse, as well as of those who do not marry; and, when 
they wish to be self-supporting, the cry is raised: ‘ Work is unbecoming 
in you. Do better: go marry, become mothers! In the family you 
have a noble sphere!’ Admirable language, which L hope, indeed, 
may one day be true for the great majority of women; but which, at 
this moment, unfortunately recalls the remonstrances of the school- 
master in the story with the poor boy who was drowning and shouted 
'for help!” 
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Articles oa any of the subjects usu uly discussed in this journal will be receive a from 


any quarter. IPf used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the re quisite amount of postage stamps. 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of TuE NaTIon should 
i y g l 


be addressed to the Editor. 


WILL THE FREED NEGRO RACE AT THE SOUTH DIE OUT? 

“ Now that the negroes will be no longer cared for and protected by 
their masters, they will soon die out before civilization and competition, 
just as the Indians have.” Such, in substance, is the prediction which 
for the last two months has been so generally in the mouth of the 
whites of the South, and which has found its way into almost every 
It in with the 
prejudices ahd preconceptions of a large class at the North, and has 


letter from that quarter of the country. has chimed 


ation. 


fair treatment and regular 


when they can get 


are both able and willing 





to support ther 
approach to a fair chance of doing so. 
But, “‘ Lo! the poor Indian’ 


in his past see the future of the ne gro,” 


1 


‘The contact of a more civilized with a less civilized 


our prophets cry. 





i 


r 
ey 


If such 
is the general rule, it is a rule that has altogether too many exceptions 


race is inevitably fatal to the latter,” they say with an assured air, as 


if they were quoting a settled scientific and ethnological law. 
to admit of its being accepted as absolute or of conclusive force as an 


argument. The contact of races of diverse character and origin, and of 


| different grades of civilization, is by no means necessarily fatal to either. 
They may unite together, as the Celtic and Teutonic nations with the 


gone quite the round of the press, unchallenged even where it ought | 


to have been summarily arrested and condemned. The origin and 
The 
The pater 
nity of the thought, also, it is not difficult to trace to the wish, and 
It the 
emancipation of the negro is destined to result only in his extinction, 
“the sacred institution” is justified in 


prevalence of this opinion at the South are readily accounted for, 


mortality among the blacks has been lately quite striking. 
to the father’s partial eyes no flaw is ever seen in the child. 


1 its name, and its overthrow 


is not a blessing but a curse. The extinction of the race would cut 


the Gordian knot of the negro problem. With some it is the solacing 
grumble in which they vent their feelings as they yield to the inevitable 
necessity of emancipation; with others, we fear, from acts that have 
lately been reported, the origin of the prediction was not merely a 
deyout wish to behold that particular consummation, but also a deter- 
mined purpose to help it on themselves. The prophecy, it is evident, 
will be of use in the future to explain and justify the desired result as a 
natural one, whatever means have been actually employed to bring it 
about. 

3ut we must resort to other reasons to explain the belief in the 
coming doom of the negro which is held by such patriots as Goy. 
Brownlow, for example. The same prediction has been expressed, 
also, in a place whence it derives, perhaps, a kind of official authority, 
and where it may call for examination, as the assertion of private 
persons would not, viz., in the Census Report of the United States 
for 1860. 


which would be, perhaps, dry and uninteresting did they not bea 


We therefore beg attention to a few facts and considerations 


r upon 


a question involving the fate of anumerous race and the great act 


$s ol 
our national Government in the last three years. 

The question is, Is there any sufficient reason for believing that 
the negro race will, as is the prevalent supposition, inevitably die out, 
it freed ? n unprece 
dented mortality among the negroes during the last nine months. 
3ut this has been owing to temporary causes, to the hardships and 


now that has been There has, indeed, been a 


exposure to disease which the negroes have suffered in following our 
armies, and in the quarters of the large cities where they have con- 
gregated to escape from their old masters, and gain the protection 
of the Union garrisons; to the disturbance in their habits which the 
change in their condition has effected, and to the general destitution 
and suffering which the ravages of war have caused for a time in the 
South. 

white population, also, of the South, as well among those who have not 
When 
society is again settled, this exceptional mortality will cease with th 
When the blacks have had their 
jubilee and holiday, the industrial instinct which the laboring habits 


Similar causes have produced a great mortality among the 
been on battle-ficlds and in camps, as among those that have. 


cessation of its exceptional causes. 
of generations have created within them will re-assert itself, and unite 
with necessity and the demand for their services which the revival of 
trade and industry in the South will evoke, in sending them to self. 
Certainly, the experience of the British West Indies in 
the thirty years since emancipation took place ; the experience of Port 
Royal and the neighboring islands in the last two years; the experi- 


sustaining work. 


ence which we had in our free colored population before the war, 


among whom there was rarely to be found a beggar or a recipient of 


public charity, proves that the negroes are always willing to work 


Romans, or as the Greeks and the Turks; or they may live side by side 
in the state, as the light 
The 


iinst the supremacy 


for centuries, each filling their separate place 
Caucasian Hindoos and the black 


rude Saxon peasants and burghers not only held out ag 


Turanian tribes in Hindostan, 


and oppression of the polished Norman lords, against knightly skill and 


strength, and priestly and legal learning, but by force of 


eventually, 


industry and commercial enterprise, regained ascendancy, And where 
the conflict of races has been ended only by the elimination of one of 
the antagonistic elements, as many instances, we think, might be ad- 
duced where the rugged vigor of the lower race has trampled the 


higher civilized unde r foot and out of existence, as where the lower 


has melted away before the skill and intellect of civilization. 


The license of semi-civilized life has often sapped the morale 
and vital power of cultivated races, as well as the vices of civilized 
life consumed the savage. In Malacea and Eastern Atrica the Portu- 


suese have become more degraded than the natives among whom they 
Las conquered subjects. The same phe- 


Arabs Nubia. 


conquerors are dwindling away, and seem 


live, and whom they once h¢ 


>. 


nomenonon is exhibited by the in In South America 





the Spanish and Portuguese 

destined to yield the predominance to the mixed races. 

n of the 

attractions which historical analogies have as arguments, and the readi- 
of their 


listory is 


The appeal to the fate of the Indian is a good illustratic 


in spit 


th it I 


ness with which they are accepted as trusted evidence, 
1. The fact 


proverbi lly our teache rand oui le as re sp ct future, gives an im- 


well known liabili rOOK 


tv to fail in holding 
s the 


is : to be drawn from it, 


mediate authority to whatever lesson 


just as the holiness of a medi:eval sanctuary afforded protection and 
even an odor of sanctity to the rascality of who could get within 
its walls, For what icular reasons 1 in what particular ways, 





has the contact of th lian and th Will race } n tutal to the 
Indian? Because, as a little refi will tell every one, the Indian 
will not be coaxed, and cannot be forced r any length of time, to 
steady labor and the pea f Cly l life; because he had 
rather perish than give up de} lence: because of his de- 





fiant pride and passionate vindictiveness, and the incessant hostilities 
that have been the result of these qualities: because, in too great part, 


nd hatred 


we fear, of the merciless covetousness a of our own race; and, 
lastly, because all the good tendencies of his nature and those of ciy 
ilized life are antagonistic, and only in vice does he ¢ > assimilate 











himself to its members, It s never been found possible to make a 
useful slave of the Indian. ittempt was made in the West Indies 
and failed; and the in tion of negro slaves was then first com- 
menced, precisely because it was found impossible to make a slave of 
the Indian. The negro and the Indian are, perhaps, more opposite in 


character than anv two other races on the earth. 


The qualities of which 


the Indian is destitute, an lack of which unfits him for civiliza- 


tion patic nce 
lox al 
} 


the negro posse sses in a high degre e. 


der in 
attacl 


] slit, wr 
aoc 1uty, yurv, 


respect for superiors, desire of 


the praise of others, achments, aptitude for steady pursuits 


It was these virtues that made 


his long enslavement possible, and they naturally fit him for a place 





in civilized society. he vice of intemperance, which has made such 
havoc among the Indians, has. never been prevalent in the African 
race, 

greater than 


The capability of the negro to bear hardships is much 
that Of the causes, then, that worked the dé 


hat of the Indian. 
of the Indian, there is only one that is liable to act on the 
that is, the excessive and undeserved hatred and cruelty of his white 
Will those who prophesy a coming fate for the negro similar 


struction 


negro, and 


‘ superior. 








The 


N 


to that of the Indian, admit that this cause will product t? Th 
is, at le no natural cause, no Cause arising from the character of the 
negro or from the natural workings of the contact and competition of 


the two races, that affords reason to expect for the negro, now that he is 


freed, a similar fate to that which is overtaking the Indian. 
We cannot reason from the history of the Indian to the probable 
history of the negro, because of the opposition in character and situa 


tion between the two. But if it is possible to draw any trustworthy 


lesson from the past to guide us in conjecturing the future of the-Afri- 
can race, surely we can do so from the history of that part of the same 
race which formerly was in possession of the same freedom whose effect 
of th Was our old 


free colored population, in its lack of the care and protection of mas 


on the rest race it is prophesied will be so fatal. 


ters, dying out before the competition and civilization of the whites 
by whom they were surrounded, or were they flourishing and augmenting 
at a fair rate of > The offi 


incre official census reports give the increase 
of the free colored population of the United States since 1800, as fol 


ase 


lows: 
In 1800 cia 82.28 per cent. | In 1840 ae coseeest.oe per cent. 
slo 72.00 ‘ S30 12.46 yt 
1s) INw 12.32 
Ish - Hi.87 
The average of these per-centages is 37.43, and the lowest 12.32. But 


this increase, it may be said, is in great part artificial, caused merely by 


the number of slaves who have been manumitted or escaped from their 


masters. Let us see to what extent the lowest rate of increase, that, 


namely, during the last ten years, will be reduced by separating these 


artificial elements from the natural increase or the gain of births over 


deaths. The number of slaves manumitted in the last ten years is esti- 
mated, in the Census Report of 1860, at 20,000, 


are there given about fugitive slaves, 8,000 may be considered a large 


From the data which 


estimate for the number of those fugitives who were either numbered 


among the free colored population or escaped to Canada. The actual 


increase of 58,521 from 1850 to 1860, given by the Census Report, must, | 


then, be diminished by about 28,000. But, on the other hand, this is 
nearly balanced by the addition that must be made for the number 
removed from the country by the Colonization Society and by the num- 
The 


ber who have removed to Canada during the last ten 


5,000, 


years, 
former number is about The latter number cannot be estimated 
at less than 15,000; for by the Parliamentary return for 1851 the col- 
ored inhabitants of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were only 5,968; 
in Upper and Lower Canada they amounted in the same year to about 
9,000, making about 15,000 in all; while, by an official return for 1862, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, there was then in the sam¢ 
provinces a colored population of 34,257, The natural increase, then, 
of our free colored population between 1850 and 1860 is about 8,000 
that 
is, it is an increase of 45,521 ona population in 1850 of 434,449, or an 


less than the gross increase of 53,521 given by the Census Report 


increase of 10.5 per cent. This per cent. of increase may seem low 


when compared with that of the white or former slave population of 


this country. The increase of the white population between 1850 and 


1860 is given by the Census Report as 37.97 per cent., and the increase 


of the slave population as 23.39 per cent. Corrected, however, for the 


2,200,000 immigrants that have swelled the increase of the white popu- 
and for the hom 
that of the slave population has been diminished, the natural increase 


lation 28.000 manumitted and fugitive slaves, by w 


of the white and slave population during the last decade was 26.6 and 


24.4 per cent. respectively ; each of which is more than double the in 


crease per cent, among the free colored. But when we compare the 
increase among the free colored in the last decennial period, not with 
the exceptional increase of population in this country, but with the 


movement of European populations, it will appear to be a very fair rate 


of increase. The increase of England and Wales in the last ten years, 
with the number of those who emigrated from the country added to 
the increase in the country, was 13.5 per cent. The increase in Scot 

land, corrected as before for emigration, was only about 9 per cent. 
rhe actual increase in France in the same period is only 3.77 per cent., | 
ancl even when the increase in the country is augmented by the number 
of immicrants, the total increase will amount to little more than 4 


per cent. The increase of the German Confederation, corrected for the | 


emigration to America, is only a fraction over 6 per cent. 


Russia, 9.80; that 
three-quarters of a century is only 9,50 per 
the 


ation. 


That of 


Austria is 7.40 13 per cent; that of 


The average of Italy for the last 


per cent.; that of Prussia, about 
otf Belgium, 7.6. 
cent. for each decade: while 


increase of the population of the five great European powers taken 


together, during the last decennial period, is barely above 9 per cent. 


Yet no serious apprehensions, we imagine, are felt that the population 


of any of these European states is dying out. 


It perhaps may be said that though the increase of the free colored 
population has not yet fallen below that of European countries, the 


rapid diminution of the rate of increase which that class has exhibited, 


would soon have changed the per cent. from the side of gain to that of 
loss, and points plainly to an ultimate and not far distant extinction of 


the race. But a similar constant decline in the rate of increase is 


shown by our white population, by England, and by several other 


European countries. The rate of natural increase of the white popula- 


tion of this country has declined by a steady decrease of between one 
and two per cent. from 33.9 in 1800 to 29.8 in 1840 (vide Census Re- 


port for 1860, p. xl.) and to 26.6 in 1860. The rate of increase in 


England for the last forty years has been about one per cent. less every 


decennial period. In the last decennial period, the rate of natural in 
In Austria the rate of increase 
If we 


could disengage the natural rate of increase of our free colored popu- 


crease diminished about two per cent. 
has diminished fourteen per cent. in all in the last four decades. 


lation from the other circumstances that formerly gave the reported 
increase a factitious magnitude, it would be found, we think, that 
the diminution in the rate has not been so excessive as to justify 
any serious apprehensions. In the first part of the present century, the 
emancipation acts of many Northern States increased the number of the 
free colored by thousands; and that number was augmented in a much 
greater proportion than it has ever been since by manumission, for then 
slavery was regarded as an institution not sacred, but destined soon to 
die out, and manumission was an act not frowned upon by society and 
made almost impossible by legal impediments, but encouraged and ad- 
mired, anc the freeing of all the slaves on an estate upon the death ot 
the 1 It is noticeable, moreover, that 
in the last twenty years the rate of increase has altered scarcely at all ; 
the rate between 1850 and 1860 being only atenth of one per cent. less 
than the rate of increase in the ten years previous. 


nuster Was a common occurrence, 


In the Census Report of 1860 the slow increase in the free colored 
population of the Northern States is maintained to be due in great 
part to * their indifference as a class to virtuous moral restraint,” a fact 
which is shown beyond all doubt by the presence of the large propor- 
of 
population, 


tion 36.22 per cent. of mulattoes among the whole free colored 
“This development of the Census,” it is said further- 
more, “indicates with unerring certainty the gradual extinction of the 
race, in proportion as, whether free or slave, they become more diffused 
among the dominant race,” as they will be, it is added below, by the 
extinction of slavery. This mischievous cause and the fatal result 
which “with these lights before us we need not look forward to cen- 
turies to develop,” are expatiated on at length. But when we turn to 
the tables that give the proportion of the mulattoes to the total free 
colored population, which are the luminaries that we are told will re- 
veal these shadows of coming events, we find a set of facts which can 
only be made to point to these conclusions by very ingenious twisting. 
We find that the proportion of the mulattoes to the total free color 
ed population throughout the United States has diminished, instead of 
increased, in the last decennial period. In the Northern States, it is 
true, the proportion of the mulattoes to the whole free colored popula 
tion of those States in per cent. more than in 1850. But 
such a small gain in ten years is totally inadequate to account for the 
30 per cent. of mulattoes among the free colored population of the 
Northern States; and in the Southern States, where the proportion of 
mulattoes among the free colored is 40.77 per cent., the proportion 
If the great proportion of mulattoes among 


1860 is 2 


diminished 2.18 per cent. 
our free colored population is due to “an unfavorable moral condition 
among them” at any time, the diminution of the proportion of mulat- 
toes since 1850 shows that this condition has ceased to exist in any but 
a very trifling degree; and the fact, which is exhibited by these same 
tables, that the proportion of the mulattoes among the slaves increased 
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over 3 per cent. in the last decennial period, shows that this * un- 
favorable moral condition” is certainly amended by the transition of 
the race from slavery to freedom. The simple explanation of the great 
proportion of the mulattoes among the free colored is that, from the 
superior intelligence and spirit of the mulattoes, from their more gene- 
rally holding the position of house-servants, and sometimes from pecu- 
liar relations to their masters, a much ¢reater proportion of them have 
gained manumission or made their escape from slavery. 

The slow increase of our free colored population in the last few 
decades—slow, that is, in comparison with the rapid rate of the rest of 
our population—is due to their anomalous condition as a small body ot 
former slaves, or the descendants, more or less removed, of slayes—to 
the legal disabilities, social persecutions, physical hardships, and tfre- 
quent personal violence to which the influence of slavery and the slave 
power exposed them ; and, especially,to the great mortality resulting 
among them from the incongenial climate of the Northern States in 
which large numbers had to take refuge. In the Report of a Commis 
sion appointed by the Secretary of War in 1863 on the condition of 
Southern 


cities is given, which shows that the mortality in Northern cities is 


the Freedmen, a table of deaths in six Northern and five 


much greater among the colored than among the whites, while in 
The fact that the falling 
immediately followed that period (about 


Southern cities the average is about the same. 
off of the rate of increase 
1830) when the change in public feeling toward the negro took 
place, is significant of the true causes of the lessening of the in 
crease. Two other causes which contributed, though in a less degree, 
to the same result may be mentioned. A disproportionate part of the 


free colored were beyond the productive age, the reason of which was 
probably the preference shown to the aged slaves in manumission—a 
reason which also explains the otherwise strange contradiction that 
while the mortality among the free colored was much greater than 
among the whites, the average length of life amone the free colored 
was also greater. The temporary accession of this class made the in- 
crease of the permanent body of the free colored seem less, There was 
between the The announce 
little 


females in the 


also an injurious inequality sexes, 


while ago that there was an 


State of 


Andrew 
10.000 


ment of Gov. 


some 


excess of Massachusetts excited 


attention. In the free colored 


States, 


considerable population of the 


in 1860, the excess of females was 
the whole body. It 


population of only 260,000, or 13 women to 12 men. This circumstance 


Southern even greater 


in proportion to amounted to 12,000 in a 
also contributed to retard the increase of the free colored class. That in 
spite of all these adverse circumstances our old free colored population 
before the war not only sustained itself against the competition of the 
white race by which it was surrounded, but steadily augmented by 
natural increase at a rate, at its lowest, greater than the average of the 
five great European powers, proves, as conclusively as anything can by 
proved in regard to the future, that the rest of the race in the South, 
now that it also has been freed, is not destined to become extinct 
from any natural decrease or any ordinary adversity of circumstances, 
and affords us good augury of its future progress in the congenial cli- 
mate of the South, relieved from most of those anomalous obstructions 
which checked the growth of our old free colored population. 


Ata recent meeting of the London Anthropological Society, men of 


scientific aspirations, as we remarked in a former article, gravely an 
nounced that in their opinion the white race in America is degenerat- 
ing and will probably become extinct. The realization of this absurd 
prediction is only a little less improbable than the realization, from 


natural causes, of the prediction which we have been discussing. We 


do not expect that the blacks at the South, with the responsibilities of 


freemen which they will now have, will increase as rapidly as when 
they were slaves. But the extinction of the race can be argued only 
on the supposition of the exercise of excessive oppression and cruelty 
towards them by the whites. 
the South whether that supposition is a calumny on their justice and 
charity and Christianity, or not. We, for our part, will not yet enter 


tain the supposition; but we would have the friends of the freedn 


aware of their natural capabilities and natural prospects; we would 
have those, if there are any such, who are inclined to use the prophecy 


Their own hearts will tell the people of 


of the natural dying out of the freed negro race at the South, as an 
excuse for doing what they can to bring that result about, 
the pretext will not avail them; and we would have the « uuntry know 
to what cause that result, if it does take place, will have to be assigned. 


“> 


A LOFTY ENTERPRISE. 


THE question which perplexed the alumni of Tlarvard College in 
regard to the proper sort of memorial for their brethren who fell in the 
sweet service of lil rty, is also debated by the countrv at large " for the 


Republic is not ungrateful. Cemeteries and monuments for the dead 
pensions and hospital-homes for the disabled survivors, are but a par 


tial recognition of the heroism of the battle-tield. Something more, it 


is felt, is wanted for both these classes, and for that large number who 
at the close of hostilities, are happily neither the objects of mourning 


nor of compassion and charity. Posterity will not be satistied with 


brief and perhaps illegible inscriptions, nor content, amid the veterans 
of some American Greenwich or Chelsea, “to glean,” as the author of 


“The Biglow Papers” remarks, * the materi itionary history 


from the lips of aged persons who took a part in the tual making of 
it, and, finding the manufacture profitable, continued the supply in an 


adequate proportion to the demand.” 


We have welcomed, accordingly, the quite numerous volumes of 
regimental histories, which, published when the re tof the war was 
still unfinished, are likely to be followed by others lack nothing of 


completeness. Personal diaries, too: the tales of ii ivicdual suffering, 


captivity, and escape; thi 


narratives of campaigns, battles, sieges, and 


marches; and the collections of private letters, have a value not easily 





reckoned in affording an accurate picture of the epoch from which 





we are emerging. ks since, we noted the effort of the Con- 


West to obtain the fullest statistics con- 


gregational churches at th t ul 
cerning their preachers and members who had participated in the con- 
lished the advertisement ot 


flict of arms. Still more recently we pul 


the Christian Commission, which designs embodying with a history of 


its own origin and work “ reminiscences, facts, and incidents that will 
illustrate its spirit and method, at home and in the field.” We shall 
hope for a similar chapter in the report of the Sanitary Commission. 
A New Hampshire photographer, we believe, has grouped on a single 
Latest ot 
The Soldiers’ Memorial Society” 


of Boston, organized, as its constitution te 





card the portraits of his townsmen who p ie War. 


all, our attention has been directed to * 
t ls us, to preserve the grate- 
ful memory of the soldiers of Massachusetts. Its plan is contained in 
the following articles : 

“It will collect such narratives i other memorials of their heroism 
as may be obtained for the use of the historian or student. And it 
will hold itself ready to assist in any work of benevolence in those 
regions which were the seat of war, which may fitly show there that in 
the work of war our soldiers were en ed in the highest work of 


humanity and justice. Our monuments to our brothers who have 


served the country shall be in the hospitals, schools, and other benefi- 
cent institutions to which we can contribute in the regions where thev 
fought for us. 


* The Memorial Committee shall collect such personal memoranda 





t 

of those who have been in the army as may be accessible, attempting 
as full a collection as possible of t rsonal incidents which are 
most apt to die out from written histor From time to time they 
shall have charge of such publications whole Board may direct.” 

The remarka f of this undertaking is evidently not its his- 
torical scope l endeavi laudable as these are, but the practical, 
living work which binds up wounds that were reluctantly inflicted, 
and repairs the places laid waste by a hard necegsity—which enters, in- 


} } 


deed, at the j isged and blood-stained breach, but comes to scatter un- 


familiar blessings even upon heads not yet prepared to receive them 

i sunlight that flood the 
chasm of the murderous shell, bringing health and strength to the 
sickly dwarfs that bred in the shadow of a mighty barbarism. We 


know very well that the motives of the noble-hearted men and women 


thankfully. It resembles the pure air and the 


of Boston who thus publish their intentions to the world are likely to 
be abundantly misconstrued. The names of those who have lost their 
dearest relations in the grapple with rebellion will not shield the 
movement from imputations of 


this time the negro is left to his legion of new-found friends, and 9 


impertinence and officiousness. If 


oe 





The N 


‘ushed and ig 
this cannot | 
regarded ; 

than of Cl Nn magnanimity an 
t. the work will What Massachusetts 
h. The scl ster has 


out, and his travels have as yet no visible end. 


eo on is apt 
since she 


Ile 


satchel with his wallet, feeds the hungry while instruct- 


1oolma been abre id ever 

him 
balances now his 
i school-house here and a saw-mill there, drains 


bore s the 


ing the unlearned, plants 


the swamp and clears the forest, tunnel and sinks the shaft; 
and, amid the clatter of plates and the whirring of machinery, the echoes 


} 
HOTl 


of the axe, the anvil- us of drills, and the myriad notes of industry, 
the 
elt law, liberty, and labor, and in which, ere 
at the South shall err, 


ially the example of Massacl 


his voice is ever heard repeating 
A, B, C, out of which are 


wayfari 


it may be somewhat nasally 


S] 
i 
n 


long, not even the man Meanwhile 


let us commend most cord 1usetts to her 


sister States. 


it 
ute 


Let them-contribute their portion to the memory of our 


defenders, the history of the grandest spectacle of the ages, and the 
pre ssinge task of reconstruction, 


+ 


TIONS AND THE PEOPLE. 


about hanging presidents and directors of rail- | 


CORPOR: 


Tue frantic talk 
roads with which the newspapers have been filled for some weeks past, | 
} 


though perhaps excusable, is not very complimentary to the public. 
Not one of their readers has the least expectation that anybody will be | 


hanged, or that, if anybod 


y was hanged, it would render railroad travel- 
And the moral reflec- 


tions on the guilt of railroad officials which have been submitted to 


ling more secure for any great length of time. 
the world in such quantities, creditable as they may be to the writers, | 
and deeply as the offenders may be impressed by them, are in reality 
The causes of the shock- 


ing slaughters which have taken place during the last year or two on 


for all practical purposes utterly worthless. 
our railroads are not to be found in individual depravity, but in the 
nature of the system under which the great lines of communication are 
kept up. 

A reckless indifference to the safety of the of 
he worst fault of our railroad companies, but it is by no means 


passengers is, 
course, t 
the only one. Their indifference to their health and comfort is just as 
marked. We have the worst and roughest tracks, the most uncomfort- 
able, Girtiest, worst ventilated cars, the most unpunctual trains, most 
uncivil officials, the most inconvenient, filthy stations, and the worst 
supplied and worst served refreshment rooms, of all civilized countries. 
And it follows, as a corollary from all this, that in no country are rail- | 
road passengers killed and maimed with so much impunity and in such 
numbers, 
It is all 


munity can afford, 


nonsense to tell us the railroads are as good as the com- 
Except on the extreme Western frontier, or in some 
of the more sparsely settled districts of the South, we assert, unhesitat- 


ingly, that there is no country it 


1 which the passenger traffic on rail- 
roads is nearly as great, or in which the people are half as well able to 
The Irish 


have better cars, better stations, better tracks, and pay la 


pay for safety, comfort, railroads run faster, 


and speed. 
reer dividends 
than ours, and they are dependent on the poorest population in Europe 
for support, Our cars are cattle-pens compared to those of the Swiss 
lines, and as to safety, we doubt if these kill or maim one person for ou 
ten, and yet they are maintained by a society whose structure is just 


like our own, and whose surplus wealth it would be ridiculous to com- | 
with ours, 


: 
trouble 


pare 
The 


our pre sident s, conduc tors, 


with our railroads is not in the greater recklessness of | 


or engine-drivers. They are as humane, as 
considerate, and as conscientious as those of any other country, and as 
are the average of other men in this. Very likely their democratic edu- 
cation has supplied them with less strict notions of subordination and 
responsibility than those in which most men in aristocratic countries 
The ulti- 


mate causes of the abuses uader which we are groaning are, in our opin- 


are bred. But they are not specially depraved or inhuman. 


ion, to be found in the fact that corporations have acquired in the 


United States a degree of power and ¢ xemption from control to which 
they have nowhere el 


se been as yet able to attain. Such concentrations 


| ' p 
| the rest of the community. 
| porations have assumed 


lus whic 


defy or divert the action of the courts of justice. 


| ful line. 


| to public comfort 


ation. 


of wealth and power in the hands of a few persons not sovereign, have 
not been witnessed in modern times since the overthrow of the feudal 
baro1 No 


such phenomena were foreseen in the last century. Down almost to our 


is. They are the direct result of the growth of commerce. 
day, the only dangers to republican liberty which jurists or political 
philosophers feared were those which were likely to arise from the pre- 
dominance of individuals, causing a tendency either to monarchy or 
aristocracy. Nothing, or next to nothing, was known in even the last 
century of the possible results or possible power of great combinations 
of individuals for commercial purposes. The only bodies of the kind 
with which our fathers were familiar were the Dutch and English East 
India Companies, but their immense strength was concealed from the 
popular gaze by the fact that their operations were carried on in foreign 
countries. 

The objections to an aristocracy, or even to the concentration of 
il all 


slation of nearly every 


or wealth in the hands of particular families, which we 


feel, and which have been recognized in the legi 
State in the Union, is that it is apt to create a power too great to be 
controlled by the law, and thus liable to be used for the detriment of 
Now our great railroad and other cor 
a character and occupy a position amongst 


} 


h are in almost all respects, politically considered, similar to 


those of a bad and very unscrupulous aristocracy. In fact, these cor- 


porations are worse, and contain more dangers to the country than any 


| aristocracy which has as yet been seen in the modern world; for they 


are armed with monopolies, and owing to their impersonality are in- 


different to public opinion, to a degree of which no duke or marquis 
would be capable, owing to the fact that he must always be a man 


amongst men. 


Ask any jurist, or, in fact, any intelligent man amongst us, on what 
ground we forbid entails, or the establishment amongst us of orders of 
nobility, and he will tell you that we fear the growth of a body of per- 
sons whose wealth, and the social weight it gave them, would enable them 
to control legislation, to influence elections for their own benefit, and to 
And yet there is not 


one of these apprehensions which we do not sce realized in the position 


The New York Central, for 
instance, through its president, notoriously controls more votes, and is 


of any of our great railroad companies. 


just as unscrupulous in the use it makes of them as a duke owning a 


whole county could possibly be. It can, we venture to say, do more 
to defeat a bill, or get a bill passed in the legislature, than any noble- 
man could ever do; and there is no question that a private person 
might bring a suit against the Duke of Northumberland or Prince Met- 
ternich with a far better prospect of having justice done him, than if he 
sued an American railroad company in possession of a long and success- 
In fact, there is nobody who is familiar with the relations of 
these bodies to the legislatures or the courts, who does not know that 
their influence is most corrupting and pernicious, and daily increasing ; 
that individuals are every year more powerless against them; and yet 
the whole system of corporations is but in i What it 
has yet become gives but a faint idea of what it yet may be. In 
New York City the Avenue railroad companies already set the munici 


ts infancy. 


pal authorities at defiance, defeat regularly every year in the legislature 
every bill for the improvement of the city which seems likely to di- 
minish their profits, and conduct their business with an indifference 
and decency which no individual would dare to 
exhibit. 

In the case of railroad companies, all these evils are aggravated by 
the fact that a monopoly of one of our first and most pressing necessi- 
ties—the means of conveyance over our great lines of communication— 
has been bestowed on them almost without conditions or restrictions, 
The 
ordinary roads have become simply what the French call chemins de 


Railroads are in this country really the great public high-roads. 
traverse. The full gravity and importance of such a concession as 
this was not perceived when it was first made. The only thing thought 
of then was getting the roads made; the full consequences of letting 
them pass into the exclusive control of trading companies were not fore- 
seen. In France and Prussia, the power was reserved by the state of 
resuming possession of them after a term of years, and in Engiand Mr, 
Gladstone has in contemplation a plan which will enable the Govern- 








The Nation. 


ment to buy out all the existing railroad companies at a fixed rate, 
and work the lines for its own benefit. The evils from which 
are suffering here are already abundantly manifest in England, but, 
owing to the difference in the nature of the government, they are much 
less serious in their fesults. 


we 


The public there, as here, exercises little 
or no control over the national high-roads. Small bands of traders hold 
a monopoly of one of the first necessaries of life. There, as here, com- 
petition has ceased to afford any help in securing comfort, safety, or 
punctuality, because the nature of the case does not admit of it. There, 
as here, there is no substitute for competition; and there, as here, the 
only legal remedy for outrage, or inconvenience, or injury—the action 
for damages—is all but worthless, owing to the reluctance which indi- 
viduals must always feel about engaging in suits against powerful and 
wealthy organizations which hire lawyers by the year, Small as the 
amount of attention may be which this subject has already excited, | 
there are not many others connected with our social and political con 
dition of greater importance. A few far-secing observers, like Mr. 
Dr. Draper has, 
The day is not far distant 
when it will have to be taken up by the country and settled, 


George P, Marsh, have already called attention to it. 
we believe, touched upon it in his last work. 


How it ought to be settled, we are not now prepared to say posi- 
tively. But it is certain that some means must be devised of giving 
the people, through the Government, greater control over trading cor- | 


porations, and preventing the acquisition by them of monopolies | 
. . . . . . . *“ . | 
injurious to the public comfort and safety, and of political infh 


nee | 


dangerous to political liberty. So far from handing the post-office 
over to express companies, as the Tribune has so often proposed, wi 
believe the excesses of the railroad and other companies will ev: ntually 
bring the people to lay aside that extraordinary fear of the Government, 
asa sort of enemy of individuals, which we have inherited from our Euro 
pean ancestors, and to regard it as what it really is, or ought to be, in 
every highly civilized community, the organized co-operation of all for | 
the benefit of each. 


As long as the united force of the community— 
immense as it is, and as we see it to be at such crises as the late war— | 
is confined to simply furnishing protection from ordinary fraud and 
There could hardly 
be a more striking illustration of the horrible way in which the world 


violence, progress must be slower than it need be, 


has been governed than the dread which still lingers in America, which 
has never known anything of despotism or feudal lords, of seeing the 
state make any active effort for the promotion of public comfort, safety, 
or happiness. 


oe ---——-- 


GENERAL LEE AS AN INSTRUCTOR OF YOUTH. 


GENERAL LEE has been elected president or rector ot Lexington | 
College, and the event has called forth an elaborate eulogium on him 
from more than one Democratic organ. They declare, having of course 
an eye to the impending election, that he was undoubtedly guilty of an 
error of judgment in taking the Southern side in the late war; but that, 
nevertheless, his character is ot such a high order that his influence on 
young men cannot but be good. 
told, led the youth of the South astray; Lee’s moral elevation and 


Calhoun’s intellectual subtlety, we are 


purity are to bring this generation back to the “ flowery meads of virtue.” 

This is all very fine and very affecting, or rather would be if there 
were any truth in it. We shall not enquire whether, if a man commits 
a crime, the whole responsibility of it can ever be saddled upon his 
intellect, leaving his heart as innocent as an infant’s. It may be possi- 
ble on a pinch to draw such distinctions successfully ; but in this case 
no such distinction is necessary. General Lee hasjsaved the public all 
labor on this point by writin 


ing out, a letter to his sister, in which he sol mnly declared his convic- 


¢, when the war was on the eve of break 


tion that the secession movement was unnecessary and unwise, and that 


he looked on it with at least regret. wk 


He thus showed that his jud 
Inte 


lectually, he made no mistake as to the character ot the revolution. He 


r 
} 
| 


ment on the right and wrong of the matter was perfectly sound. 


| defending a bad cause on tl 


words, he made himself thi and devastation, 


instrument of slaughter 


for which there did not exist in his own mind a single reason, except 
the will of the majority of his neighbors, That the majority have 
decided upon entering on a causeless war may seem to a good man a 


heir ene mit s, 


me: but no man 


character could see in it a lending the 
power. And yet this Lee did. He had not a single argum 
the battle of Gettysburg. hat the Virgini 
had determined to secede; but this, according to hi 


Ilis 


sufficient reason for his not adnering to t or for not offer 
ing any Violent opposition to them at h 


reason tor 





ll he knew wast 1 Convention 


s own confession, 
int 


was no moral justification whatever. ct worked perfectly 


well about the whole matter. It was his heart that went astray. He 
committed butchery, knowing it to be butchery—but not for the purpos 


of avoiding greater evils than butchery. 


ciance may 


nd alle 


ve said that his soldier's notion of ¢ 


It may | 


have led him to overlook the claims of abstract moral right, as it con 


stantly does military men in other countries. But if he was affected 
by this consideration, it must have bound him to the United States, 

was to the Federal flag that he owed military allegiance; it was t 
| It to the Federal flag that 1 l , t was to 


it he had sworn fidelity asa soldier; and in so far as his military con 


science worked upon him, it must have worked upon him in favor of 
the Union. But he was evidently not influenced by it in the least. He 
threw off his uniform, violated his oath, and armed himself against 
the Government which had educated him, and which was the only one 
he had ever served, on the call of one which had just sprung into 
existence, and of which he had until that moment known nothing 
whatever. The talk of his having only “served his State.” and of his 
determination never to leave it, is of very little value. He obeyed the 


orders of a chief chosen by the whole Confederacy, and was through- 
out the war the servant of every State in the South just as much as of 


| Virginia. 


We do not say all this for the purpose of showing that there is 


of 
the rebels,” fact 
attia Bald me ay 


ie Dat his total 


We have seen innumerable attempts to argue people’s rea 


} 


nas bet h 


There 
of 


nothing good in Lee. 
the 


a grea rant talked 


about “moral guilt 


adiness to rob 








and murder in pt 
Contederat 


served in the 





ranks, all makes litth 


impression on 














anybody accustomed to reason. Other people's silver spoons are no 
doubt perfectly safe in General Lee’s custody, and his honesty, in 
}the ordinary sense of the term, is unimpeachable. Amongst what 
ire called “men of honor” in most parts of the world, he is probably 
considered to-day a very honorable man, and we have no doubt 
{he thinks he is himself, and thinks so sincerely. The processes by 
which a man justifies his conduct in his own eves will not always bear 
revelation or explanation, and if put on paper for the inspection of 
calm and imp irtial observers, would oft \ ira very que rlook, when 
the man himself is perfectly ed. 
But we protest against the notion that 1] good instructor for 
outh, or that he is fit to be put at the head of a college in a country 
situated as Virginia is. A man who can do what he has done, take 
arms for a cause which nothing but his intellectual approval could 
justify his serving, but which his intellect condemned, is hardly a fit 
person either to train or to ‘influence young men No amount 
of good talk now or hereafter about * the duty of the citizen towards 
the ceneral Govern nt” wi ever do aw a) with the effect of his 
example. No oblig can possibly be devised that will bind the 


United States half so strongly as those 


which he deliberately and traitorously di 


young men of Vir 


sregarded. No crime against 





tv to which f: 


equal that to the « 


soci faction or sophistry or passion can tempt, will ever 
nmission of which he has devoted the last four 


Unk ss 


tol repen 


his first 


years of his life. 


by a frank and 


ance in the college is marked 
the 


A 


ap 


hearty a tance, influence of his character, 


on which his yotaries now rely to fit him for his position, must be bad, 


and only bad. tion that he can undo the work of Callioun 





decided deliberately at the outset that it was uncalled for, which was! jis absurd. Calhoun w t least honest and consistent, and the good 
simply, according to all moralists, another mode of pronouncing it a or evil which honest and consistent men work can never be effaced hry 
crime. He nevertheless joined it, became its leading agent, and devoted | weak men like Lee. who see the rieht, and eo snivelling and weeping 
head, soul, and body to its service for he next four years. In other) after the wreng 
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0 The 
IDENCE IN ALABAMA. 
The local la 


to which 


RULES OF 
Al 


ro testimony in any cause 


THE EV 
of 


forbids 
man isa 
But the Freed 
the approval of the President, has decided that 


things in ibama is singular. Ww 


Tu 


ite 


the neg a whit 


the refuse to receive it. 


incl 
Dt 
rever 


h ne 


party, courts accordingly 


‘en's ireau, with 


whe negro testimony is not received in the courts, all causes to 


whic rroes are partic s shall be heard before the Assistant Commis- 


ioner, and decided by him on his own responsibility. 


General Swayne, unwilling to withdraw so large a portion of the 
of 


magistrates of the State 


} t 


t 


he local courts, has issued an order 
‘ Assistant 


popul ition from the jurisdic tion 


1 


( 


judicial officers and 


viking the 
mmissioners,” with power to adjudicate as such in all cases between 
white and negro, if they choose to observe the rules of the Bureau in 


the matter of testimony. He adds, however: 


‘ Failure to signify acceptance, or evident denial of justice, will be 
followed by revocation of the appointment herein conferred, and the 
substitution of martial law in the district where it shall occur.” 


Governor Parsons has thereupon issued a proclamation, advising ali 
judicial officers of the State to accept the appointment offered by Gen- 
eral Swayne, “ and in good faith to do justice, and observe the instruc- 


HTe says: 


“The only question for us is, shall it be received in courts whose 
judges and magistrates and jurors are our own citizens, who are 
acquainted with the habits and character of the negro, where the pro- 
ceedings are governed by well settled rules of law and evidence, and 
where, if either party is dissatisfied with the decision, he has the right 
of appeal, or in courts composed of * persons foreign to her citizenship 
and strangers to her laws,’ where there is no fixed rule to govern the 
proceedings, and no right to appeal to correct an error if one is com- 
mitted? There can be no doubt in the mind of any thoughtful citizen 
as to which is the best course. It is apparent from the foregoing that 
unless the magistrates and judges appointed under the Provisional Goy- 
ernment accept the appointment conferred by General Swayne, martial 
law will be substituted and military courts established, which will hear 
and determine all complaints in which the rights of the negroes are 
involved between themselves, or with the whites, and negro evidence 
will be received.” 


tions contained in General Swayne’s order.” 


| 
i 


] 


nomena of the reconstruction process. 


The confusion there is in all this is one of the most singular phe- 
If a civil judge sits as an As- 
sistant Commissioner, there is clearly no appeal from his decision, under 
the State law, toa higher court, and, therefore, the white Alabaman gains 
nothing in this respect by the judge’s conversion into an agent of General 
an Assistant Commissioner is not and cannot be 
If there be, 


Parsons says, “no fixed rule to govern the proceedings” before an As- 


Swayne’s. Moreover, 


bound by the decisions of the State courts. as Governor 
sistant Commissioner chosen by General Swayne, and no right to appeal 
to correct an error if one is committed, neither can there be any such 
rule or right in proceedings before civil judges who sit as Assistant Com 
missioners. Both will derive their authority from the same source; so 
that, in point of regularity or security, nothing is gained by the change, 
as far as the whites are concerned. 

As regards the negro, we have no doubt he will be a great loser. 
Thousands of cases will occur in which, though there may not be such a 
plain “denial of justice” as to call for General Swayne’s intervention, 
negro evidence will be virtually disregarded. The claim of Southern 


men to be better fitted than other people to weigh negro testimony is 


preposterous, and we should be sorry to see it receive any sanction or | 


countenance from the Government or its officers. They are prob- 


ably worse qualified than any other men in the civilized world, because 
they all labor under the influence of a foregone conclusion as to his 
status and capacity, and what influence that conclusion has on their judg- 


t 
t 


ments, feelings, and conduct we all know from the history of the rebel- 


lion. The whole South rushed into an insane attempt at revolution 
under the influence of a theory of society which rested on nothing bet- 
ter than 


a long way below that of white men, and only a little way above that | 


of beasts. To ask such men to weigh negro evidence in the same way 
that other evidence is weighed, is about as reasonable as to ask them to 
interpret the chattering of apes. 

The case is one which clearly calls for mixed courts. 
1 t is, that 
possible be made to share in the administration of justice in this tran- 


1 
nN 


ed advisable, and we think it local judges should as far as 


n affirmation that a negro’s place in the animal kingdom was | 


If it be deem- 


ation. 





sition period between the inhabitants of the State, they should have, as 
assessors in all cases to which negroes are parties, appointees of the 
Bureau, filling the place of the stipendiary magistrates appointed by 
the home authorities in similar circumstances in the British West 
Indies. It is a very remarkable and suspicious circumstance that no 
offer has as yet been made or recommended in any Southern State to 
make the reception of negro evidence by the State courts obligatory 
by the State law or constitution. All expressions of opinion on this 
subject which reach us from high Southern authorities, are strongly 
hostile to any such change; and whenever it is recommended, as by 


+ 
{ 


Governor Parsons, it is as something temporary and exceptional, called 


n 
tl 


for more by the necessity of appeasing the military authorities, than as 
ia permancnt change dictated by justice and sound policy. 
eee 


COUNCILS AND CONVENTIONS. 


WE are living in a very gregarious time. 


The possibility of indi- 
vidual exertion, influence, and achievement seems no longer to be so 
much as dreamed of in our philosophy. The last ball set in motion by 
anybody solitary and alone was that of Mr. Benton, who fortunately 
a If the Eng- 
| lishman can initiate no public enterprise without a public dinner, the 
The 
most importunate reform must await the passage of a series of resolu- 


oes not live to bewail our all-pervading paper currency. 
American is equally helpless until he has called a convention. 
tions. Truth is never safe except in the keeping of an executive com- 
mittee. The patriotism which boldly wanders from its native plat- 
form is regarded as suspicious and untrustworthy. The cause which 
has no crowd to sustain it, which is not maintained by broad rumor 
and made invincible by cunning machinery, will vainly trust to its 
righteousness for respectability. It may seem an easy matter to manu- 
facture a genuine compound rhubarb pill, which shall be worthy of the 
But the 
frightful truth has burst upon a dyspeptic world that the rhubarb of 


confidence of the doctor, and potent against indigestion. 


commerce is not to be trusted, and that many a bolus which seems fair 
|to the eye and is honestly bitter to the palate is, nevertheless, a 
| wretched deceiver, which, swallowed in the touching confidence of 
sickness, is more likely to harrow than to heal. Nothing remained for 
honest apothecaries but to hold aconvention in Boston, and such a con- 
vention they have just held, at which eloquence was literally a drug. 
The wool-growers, too, have gathered together in Philadelphia, and 
the corn and pork dealers in Chicago. The school-masters and the 
school-mistresses have discussed in solemn congregation the compara- 
tive virtues of different spelling-books and the efficacy of judicious 
flogging. There have been conventions of carpenters and of beer- 
| brewers, of discharged soldiers and of discontented women, of farmers 
and of horse-dealers, of teetotallers and of anti-tobacconists, of Mil- 
lerites, whose world is just ending, and of freedmen, whose world is 
just beginning. 


t 


But these, at least, were not ghastly gatherings, like 
those synods of dead ‘“* Democrats” who, here and there, have crept 
from their graves into daylight, to rattle their bones in disgust at the 
aspect of a world so changed since they left it—to proffer their flesh- 
less fingers to the President—to approve this measure and condemn the 


¢ 
L 


other—to offer one final screaming protest against the doctrine o 
| human equality—and to strike one last feeble blow at a race only just 
It is well that such 
should meet in droves ; no individual could well endure the ignominy of 
ignorance and the shame of stolidity which would be intolerable in the 
eyes of the world, if many shoulders did not sustain them. 


now rescued from the heel of the oppressor! 


Such con- 
ventions as these are not novelties, for the first of them was held in the 
infancy of the world, and in 


“*___ Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers.” 


It is not necessary that we should point out the power, either in a 
good or bad cause, of associated action, The moral tagged to the fable 
of “ The Bundle of Sticks” is as sound now as it was in the days of 
There is safety in a multitude of councillors, provided they are 
| wise and not foolish, honest and not knavish. But forty thousand foxes 


is 


‘ 


LEsop. 


would be no truer than forty, and a legion of asses no wiser than one 
lonesome donkey. Conventions may be convenient, but the very facil- 


| ity with which they register the edicts of party, and the personal irre- 





sponsibility which they secure, make them ready instruments in the | 


hands of designing leaders. It is unpleasant to think that, no matter 


how shameful may be the platform adopted, no matter what crimes it 
may censure or extenuate, there will be thousands upon thousands who 
will crawl down to it, from whatever moral height they may occupy, 
without coughing. But, closely inspected, the scandal 


erows 


greater | 
and more repulsive. Of the five hundred who compose the convention 


there may be fitty—there may be only five—who manage all the aad 
ceedings, who nominate the nominations, and who cut and dry the res- | 
olutions in the lobby. are in the hands of these, | 

| 


they pull, the puppets wink, gape, gesticulate, squeak, and gibber. 


The strings and, as 


Men who, though weak, are least not bad, are made to 


stand sponsors for enormous iniquities and for crimes hardly to be 


good, or at 
named. He who ventures courageously to protest against all this fatal 
charlatanry is pronounced the flea of the convention, and is unanimously 
He 


interrupts the harmony of the deliberations ; he who speaks for himself 


voted a nuisance, a marplot, and a bore. who thinks for himself} 


perils the prosperity of the party; he who consults his conscience, and 
: ; | 

old that he and if he 

will not be swept by the current, he is left high and dry upon the bar 


hores of political heterod 


acts by its direction, is t is more nice than wise: 


ren s oxy. The consequence is that conven 


tions meet merely to register the conclusions of the caucus; and when } 


there is really an honest difference of opinion which will not be com 
posed by the ordinary methods, there are divisions and secessions, and 
two conventions instead of one. 

We have thus indicated the moral danger attending this important 
feature of our political system. As we cannot afford altogether to dis 
pense with conventions, which, in themsclves, are natural and conyeni 
ent parts of our public machinery, it is the more necessary to insist 
upon the duty of the personal conscience, and the dignity of obedience 
to its dictates. There is no party important or necessary enough to the 
public safety to hold the mind of a single human being in fee simple. 
There is no man who will not lose some of the simplicity of his finer 


instincts by mixing with a mob no better and no wiser than himself. 
But as political duties must not be avoided, the necessity of finding the 
golden mean between selfish isolation and a surrender of all personal 


“++ 
t\ 


identity becomes apparent, He will be happy who shall findit. Pa 


may be his helper, but never his master; and while he mixes for thi 
hour with the great mass of his fellow-citizens, he will be guilty of no 
act calculated to compromise the truth which he loves, or to disturb the 


serenity of his most private reflections, 


Correspondence. 


THE SOUTHERN WHITES. 

To tHe Eprror oF THE NATION: 
Mr. Redpath’s account of the “ poor whites” 
NATION (No. 
months’ 


of Tennessee in THE 
7) recalls my own experience with the same class in a four 
residence in Arkansas, last autumn and winter. He has described 
them so accurately, that I need do nothing but confirm his description as 


being equally true of the refugees of Mississippi and Arkansas. I hardly 
ever found any who could read ; hardly ever any children who knew their 
own age with exactness. The only really bright and intelligent boy I met, 
about fourteen years old, was just able to spell out words in the “ First Reader.” 
A Southern lady, who had had the charge of Sidney Johnston’s hospitals in 
Nashville, told me, that out of some five hundred Arkansians whom sh: 
buried there, not more than half a dozen were able to write their names. 
She, like every other Southerner whom I have talked witl 


people lower than the plant 


1, considers these 
ation negro, 
There is a discrimination to 1 


If 


what characteristic distinguishes these two classes, he would savy that t] 


ve made here, however one were 


Le poor 
whites appear to be totally lacking in vitality, while the blacks have an ex 
cess of animal nature; so that there will probably be found more positi 
Viciousness among the negroes, while the “ poor whites” are simply 
for nothing.” I have never, in this country or Europe. among whit 
blacks, seen such specimens of premature old age as in the refugee ho 
upon the Mississippi—bent, gaunt, colorless girls of fifteen looking (except in 
the face) like women of fifty. If there were no whites but this class, an 


observer would certainly call it an effete race, and in truth they are simply 


The Nation. 





have learnes 





circumstances, were 


common to observe that however 


+} 


the t 


subject 


may be, touch upon 


All that is needed i 

















is, to remove t pa 
way of these people, free them from t! 
will be good Christians and good ¢ ns, 

Now the practical bearing of these re ks is this: that in order to 
make these people trustworthy citizens, they must be brought to the con- 
viction that slavery and rebs n ar ety at an end. So long as 
there exists in their n s the least shadow of hope that the institution 
will be revived, they cannot be trusted. I have said, in my former letters 
that the people of South Carolina have this conviction, and that they 
wish to accept its consequences in-¢ 1 la st I do n doubt that 
if we were to become involved in war wi zn power, half 
the people t} State who have nh the « taken it in g 0d 
fuith, would immediately begin to reg ) ask themselves whether 
they had not been too hasty—and soon ‘ would follow conspiracies 
and outbreaks. In the same way, if they should once get the notion that 
by intriguing with the D cratic party y iuld get the institution of 
slavery restored, ¢ r e, [do not doubt that they would 
be ready to do it as ev are convinced of the hopelessn ss ol 
their cause, just so long, and no longer, we may depend upon them to be 
orderly and (in a sense) loyal. | s reason, [look with gr apprehen, 
sion upon the experiment of starting p 1 movements at this jum 
ture. An ago, a gentleman w) is g | nt in public 
ife said to 1 hat “the pe of South Carolina are too weary and sick 
it heart to think of ; ‘s hey w s peace.” This was, no doubt, 
rue } B s se si peo} le to calling caucuses, choosing 
members of the convention, and intrig or offices, and immediately they 
will find that, after all have not lost their relish for the old game, and 
will begin to think that perhaps they can save a little yet of what they 
thought was gone for ever. It may be that my fears upon this subject are 

would re more than I at a genuine restoration of 
Southern States. But the idea, sometimes thrown 
it, of withdrawing our troops, seems to me nothing short of madness. In 
deed, I do not be that tl acks would protest against it any more 
rnestly than the w s. Both are suspicious of each other, and it tak 
very little to « w betwe m. I should exp he garrisons 
w removed, to LW sina ve shor \t t same 
ime ng is! surd than iTS whites th he negroes 
are going to ris I t S any attem}] ) nslave ( they certain 
ly will rise—at least, they ought to; otherwise, they have no motive to do 
so. “ What for we rise?’ I heard one of them ask, in Charleston ; “we 





well-meani 














degenerate Anglo-Saxons ; while the faults roes hev not 
| exaggerated) are those of an undey s ‘ s 
If the doctrine held by many we t id do peor can 
| never rise again—as I do not b ve here wo b > 
1 dying out of these people, a process wl has t ) 
| war as rapidly with them as with blacks. O \ in ter 
| inmates of the Refugee House in Helena, during a certain period, one hundred 
and eight died; and I think other places would show an ¢ " mor 
tality. But, in fact, it is not possible to draw any sharp s between this 
class and that of the small farmers, in whom there are a great y promis 
ing elements of character. We are apt to think that there is n . 
between the aristocracy and the “ white trash verlooking e1 ‘ s 
and important class of small planters and farmers. Thes y not ¢ I 
unfavorably, on the whole, with our small farmers Nort They 
less intelligent and less thrifty, but are, I believe 1 ] st 
|industrious set of men. They engaged it war W al it 1 think 








Ley y ting agains sts 
it any rate, seem ready to acc ! selves to t w order « 
things. 

It is common to argue as if slavery had corruy he Sout! w s to 
such a degree that they could be dep \ »make good citizens 
Morality, as well as patriotism, is sa » be de ed among How 

| far this is true I will not undertake to jud but I think 1 ) ext 
that is sometimes taken for inted. That tl! has been t socia 
corruption cannot be denied ; so there is free s ty, ] is ar 
excrescence, there it seems to be a natural ¢ s t s 1 n of 

slavery. Still, it seems to 1 hat t 
apart from the direct relation of mas 
With many the relation itself was as fa 

|doubt that there were some who wi 
temptations of irresponsible power, | 





thia + 
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have our freedom now.” Leave the negroes in the quiet possession of real 


freedom, and we need have no apprehension of any trouble. 


Before closing, I will relate one or two incidents that came under my ob 
servation, not connected with what I 
certain traits in the negro character. It is undeniable that the negroes do 
not exhibit so strong family affection as we should expect; still, a colored 


man in Columbia told me that he had that day seen a man who was sold 


away to the West thirty years ago, and who was now returned and search- 
of 


Royal, who had taken another husband when her first was sold away, 


ing for his wife. It reminded me of the case a woman I knew, at Port 


and who was speculating on the probability of the first returning, now that | 


Her heart was still with her old love, and there seemed to be 


I 


he was free. 


very little doubt in her mind as to her duty. “Of course 1 go wid him— 
does n't he belong to me ?” 

If there is any one argument for slavery which has a plausible ring of 
humanity about it, it is that it affords a security to the laborer of being sup- 


re 


ported in comfort in his old age—a pleasanter refuge than the alms-house. 


That this is usually the case we all know. I saw, however, an old woman 
in Columbia whom her mistress—a member ofa wealthy family—put up to 
An Irishman bid her off for 
$5; but finding that she was not worth even that to him, was about to sell 
her again, when the colored members of the Presbyterian church, shocked 


be sold at auction when she was past work. 


at the scandal, gave him the price he paid, and have supported her now for 
five years. 
master turned adrift when he was no longer of any service to him, telling 
him that he was now free, and might take care of himself. 

Another of the favorite arguments for slavery has been thoroughly ex- 
ploded by a knowledge of facts—the alleged comparative degradation and 
wretchedness of the free colored population. So far from this being the 
case, there is actually a colored aristocracy, the most exclusive members of 


which are those who were called “ bona fide free”—that is, as I understand, | 


those whose freedom dates back beyond a certain date. These are well edu 


cated, prosperous, and highly respected. They own lands and houses; they 


| 


have described above, but illustrating 





the general supervision of the selectmen, and the signature of one or more 
of them to be required for the transfer and sale of the bonds. It would be 
necessary for the treasurer to keep a moderate sum uninvested to meet calls, 
but as the rule would be that deposits would more than equal withdrawals, 
a sale of bonds would seldom be required. 

It will be objected that the town would lose some interest—a small mat- 


ter if thrift be encouraged among the people ; also, that more business capa- 


| city would be required on the part of the treasurers than many of them now 


They have also supported for ten years an old man whom his | 





did own slaves, and many of them sympathized (or professed to sympathize) | 


with the rebellion. There is a striking analogy between them and those 


wealthy plebeian families who, in the early period of the Roman 


tepublic, 
were allied with the patricians against their own order. And just as the 


Licinii and Sextii, when the contest became one for political equality, 


came forward as the champions of the plebeians, so now these wealthy | 


slaveholding mulatto families of Charleston are fully identified in interest 
with the mass of the colored people, and are becoming leaders among them, 
while the old jealousy between blacks and mulattoes is disappearing. 


MARCEL. 
——_——_ o> 


SMALL SAVINGS. 


To THE Epiror or Tue Nation: 

The savings banks would seem to be all that could be desired as places 
of safe deposit for small sums, yet 
classes to invest their earnings with the least trouble, they fail in some re- 
I live in a town of 5,000 people, in which there is no bank. <A few 

fered to give each of my servants ten dollars, if they would 
add to it the sum due them for 


Bpect 3 
days since iz 


Wages for the past three months, and deposit 


the whole sum in.a savings bank, to whieh they all agreed. 


I took the 
hat unless I would 
act as trustee, the girls must themselves come to the bank and sign the 


money to the nearest savings bank, and was there told t 


books. 


trip. 


This involves the loss of half a day’s time and the expense of the 


Now, I suppose one girl out of two would be deterred from making a 


deposit by these necessary requirements, while a day laborer must lose half 


a day to a day, according to his distance from a bank. 


There might be a very simple method adopted by Ww hic h the great mass of 


the savings of the people would be invested in United States bonds, and 


every possible facility given to the depositor. Every town or city has its 


treasurer, who is under bonds for the faithful performance of his duty. Let 


each State pass a law that each town or city may, by vote, authorize the 


town treasurer to reedve on deposit any sum above one dollar and not ex 
ceeding one thousand dollars, adopting the formalities customary with 
savings banks and giving a book in the usual form, not transferable: the 
treasurer to invest such moneys, in his name as treasurer, in registered bonds 
of the United States. Interest on deposits to date from the first of the 
month next ensuing, and to be paid each six months or added to the deposit. 
A certain notice to bx 
. of 


bonds to be made when necessary 


The tow n or citv to be respon- 


sible for the payment of all such deposits. 


All such business to be under 





if the object be to enable the laboring | 


have. If such is the case, it is time a new treasurer should bechosen. More 
time would be required of the treasurer, and consequently higher pay. 
Again the increased thrift induced among the people would compensate. 
The advantages are obvious. In small country towns the treasurer would 
appoint one day in each month to receive and pay deposits ; in larger ones, 
one day in a week; in cities, every day. Every laboring man or woman 
could easily attend. The mass of the people would have more interest in 
Government bonds. They would receive the full income from their money 


without deductions. They would have non-transferable deposit-books, 
instead of transferable Treasury notes, easily lost or spent. The guaranty of 
the town would be esteemed a great safeguard by the ignorant or half-edu- 
cated. 


property mortgaged as the guarantor of the credit of the United States, by 


The disloyal voter, if any such existed in the town, would have his 


making the town responsible for the deposits and investments. 

Iam confident that some one accustomed to such matters could easily 
By 
such methods the evils of a national debt may be mitigated, and many bene- 


frame the necessary laws, and I hope to see some State lead off soon, 


fits derived ; for it would be unsafe to authorize the investment of small 


| deposits by towns or cities in anything but registered United States bonds; 


and if this scheme should prove to be an inducement to thrift and saving, it 
would be best that an amount of debt equal to such deposits should always 
be due from the United States to the people. Some action of Congress might 
be needed to simplify the sale and payment of the interest on registered 
bonds. 

The main safeguard of this country is in the local self-covernment, the 
pure democracy of the town meeting. Everything which tends to secure a 
selection of the most honest and best men of the town for town officers, 
What could 
men than to make the town oflicers 
the trustees of the savings of the mass of the people ? 


without regard to party politics, gives strength to the country. 
more induce the selection of the best 


I believe there would at once be a marked improvement in the charac 


| ter of the seclectmen and of the town treasurers, and in saying this I do not 


mean to say that they are not now well chosen. A. 


_——-— ope 


HALDEMAN'S AFFIXES. 
To THE Eprtor or THE NATION: 
As a general rule an author should not send explanations to his reviewer, 


both the book and the reviewer being accessible ; but as my own brevity or 
obscurity has misled you and may mislead others, I offer a few explanations, 
thankful for your hints; for, according to Sir Fretful Plagiary, “ What is 


| the purpose of shewing a work to a friend if you don’t mean to profit by his 


opinion ?” 

2. Books on philology are to be judged by the general scope and not by 
detached etymologies, where great latitude is allowable. In my analytic 
1860) I have stated that “ Port 


at which tobacco is shipped, yet port and 


orthography (“Trevelyan Prize 


Essay,” 
Tobacco in Maryland is a port 
tobacco had nothing to do with the original naming of the town.” Here a 


most plausible and ‘ morally certain’ etymology is disputed. On the other 


| hand, the “ Atlantic Monthly ” (August, 1860) plausibly refers the colloquial 


verb mosey (to go away, be off) to vamose (referring also to the name Moses 
a 
frequentative mizz/e, which is defined under quite another mizzle (to drizzle) 
in Worcester and the new Webster. 


as an assigned etymology), yet the word has an Indoeuropean root, and 


3. In the new Webster there is a cut of an impossible nautilus, with 
impossible sails, “a kind of shellfish, furnished with a membrane” (the figure 
shows two) “that serves it asa sail.” In the “ Affixes,” p. 77, nautilus is 
defined as “a little ship (its shape being that of the prow of a ship); a shell- 
fish fabled to sail.” 


with its pretended sails, and the ship-shaped nautilus of fact without sails. 


Here the difference is between the nautilus of poetry 


4, You say that “ we unquestionably want” such a treatise, and I will be 
pleased when my pioneer work shall be succeeded by a better, with as much 


| original, necessary, and useful matter for the student. 


iven in case of withdrawal of the deposit, to enable | 


5. If smelt and melt are cognates, I care not whether they are regarded 
as different forms of the same word, the difference is in the s, which I re 
gard as equally a prefix with that in sombre, where it represents sub. 
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6. Of such single letters it is truly said that “ it is very difficult to trace 
their origin or their signification.” Yet a principal feature of the work is the 
attention given to these short modifiers, which the reviewer considers should 
“hardly be regarded as prefixes in the usual sense,” and much of the force 
of the criticism results from his mode of arguing this side of the question. | 

7. To damage my prefix m, he selects musk (Welsh mwsg, from mws an 
efluvium) and mustard (Welsh mwstardd, with a Welsh etymology), 
apparently because he can cite Latin originals for them, whilst he neglects 
those for which he is without such originals, as m-esh and m-aggot, where 
the m is not only a prefix, but one which comes up to the reviewer's standard | 
of a prefix derives from a distinct word or words. 

8. Important single letter heads are unnoticed, like v-, p-, f-, w-, t-, in brave, 
plate, flat, waste, twink ; the four distinct heads of -th (with the observations 
appended), -p in yelp, and the adverbial suffixes -n, -r, -s, in when, where, 
else. 

9. “Mr. Haldeman ought to pay a little more attention to French and 
Latin before he writes again.” This remark was made because I chose to 
refer buckler to the Welsh bweeledr rather than to the French bovelier, which 
Diez (p.575) refers to Latin buceula, a little cheek. 
known to me, but not muscus as a synonym. 


Latin moschus was also 


10. Librid for hybrid I justify by the Latin hibrida, being distrustful of 
“The | 
for SULFUR sulphur.” 





modern dictionary forms which pat Greek letters in Latin words. 
carpensian Virgil and that of the Vatican have sudpur 
Haid. Latin Pronunciation, 1851, p. du. 


11. If Greek and Welsh belong to the same stock of languages, it may 
happen that a word may be referred to either or both, and Welsh may afford 
| 


light where Greek is obscure. Two etymologies are fused in widvvw-tinch, 


and in the modern word buxom, and whilst I refer (p. 167) willing to the | 
French voulant, I admit that in some localities it was more likely to have | 
been taken from the Germanic willig. 
12. In regard to mistake and remiss, the text admits of the inference of | 


p ace . . | 
the reviewer, but remiss is referred to MITTO on p. 254 below. Barren was | 
taken from the Gothic form, as in un-bairand-ane (not bearing fruit). 
John xv. 2 


13. As Pierre Belon, in his history of fishes (1551), says that he mentions 
the sturgeon only “ pour monstrer que nous n’ayons pas ignoré quel il est” 
—so the few expressions like “ Aztec accidental” mean that whilst I know 
that there isa Gaelic and an Aztec prefix a, agreeing in meaning with Latin | 
a- or ab-, yet I regard a similarity of this kind between Aztec and Latin as 


" 
fall | 


accidental rather than an evidence of cognation. But as others might 
upon these seeming marks of affinity, and suppose that I had not observed 
them, it was deemed useful thus to caution the student against them; and | 


whilst I doubt the supposed affinities between Hebrew and Greek, I give an | 
occasional example for those who differ from me, 


14. I have not quoted Finnish (to the employment of which in English 
etymology the reviewer objects), but any one who uses either Finnish or 
Welsh may cite the distinguished Diefenbach in justification. 

15. As stated on page 10, § 3, the book was not intended to be exhaust 
ive, but a New York publisher’s announcement has stated that a work ot 
the kind, intended to be exhaustive, was in preparation, and this may have 


hurried my own. A work on affixes is also under way in London. 


16. I do not justify the spelling of “altho’” but as I write it thus the 
printer “followed copy.” It would have been well had he done so in other 
places. Thus there was no A.M. in the manuscript title, and whilst a pen 
cilled note forbade a full point after the date 1865, a comma stands there. On 
page 20, second line below (and in the middle of page 54) F instead of F got 
in for the capital letter of the Greek spiritus asper, which was correctly given 
in the proof, and appears in its proper form under HETERO- and H010-. 


| stadt, going out to look at some land which he hoped to pu 


| climate pleased him much better. 


| people did not like foreigners. 





NATION “ place little value on any of its 


lucubrations, we stult yo 
selves in thus confessing our inability to appreciate the n rits of the eminent 
philologist, Richard Garnett. S. S. H. 


1865. 


CoLuMBIA, Pa., Sept. 2, 
[Mr. Haldeman’s book has now been twice reviewed in Toe Natron, 
once by us and once by himself. We trust We have 
departed from our rule in admitting his reply, and we have done so 


he is satisfied. 


partly on account of the peculiar nature of his subject, and partly in 
order to allow him to present to the public his own explanatien of the 
imperfections of his work, which is, that it was “hurried” into the 
market to anticipate another publisher, who had announced a book of 
the same kind “intended to be exhaustive.” The admission is some- 


thing unusual.—Ep., Natioy. } 
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THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL COE 


>T> 
vin 


ESPONDENT. 


x. 
Avoevrst 29, 1865. 


LATE this forenoon I left Lynchburg, and set out on a horseback journey 
lay, and the 


u 
travelled no more 


} 
i 


into North Carolina. The weather has been bright and hot all day, 


road hilly and dusty, so that I have ridden slowly, and than 


twenty-one miles. In that distance I found but one person » same 





way with myself, although the country, especially 


t . ™ 
city, is pretty thickly settled, and a good half the land lying along the road 
The 


is cleared and laid out in farms. man was a German from Hesse-Darm 





been foreed to 
) 


liked America 


He was in the United States tive years, he said, an 


spend two of it in the Confederate army. Except for that, he 
» than there, and the 


better than Germany ; more money could be made he 


He 
good heap of friends here, and had found it 
j 


to 


came Virginia because he had a 


rood State ; but the Virginian 








had not been for the foreign- 
He 


German, 


They said if i 


ers in the Yankee army, the South never would have been whipped 
Nearly half the Northern 


reckoned that was so. soldiers were 





! Irish, and Dutch. But the people round here did not want to part with 
their land to anybody ; they thought it made them great toown much land 
He wished the Government would confiscate, so that land would become 
cheap. 
I said that in the Lynchburg papers I had seen quite a large number of 
farmsadvertised as forsale. Yes, he said, but they wanted more than the right 


| price ; it was one of those farms that he was then going to look at, but he would 

| not give twenty-five or thirty dollars an acre. He would buy or lease two 
hundred acres and raise grain ; his brother would help him, and they would 
hire as few negroes asthey could. Some would be necessary, but all of them 
were bad—great liars and unfaithful workers. 


As I rode along, negroes were everywhere busy stripping off the corn- 


blades and tying them into small bundles, which ar hung upon the stalks to 


be cured by the sun. Later in the day they could be seen coming up out of 


the fields, carrying on their heads great stacks of the dried fodder, which is 
} 


blade-houses. These are small buildings with walls 
} 


at once stowed away in 


of logs, between which are left wide apertures for the admission of air, as the 
fodder is apt to grow musty. Besides blade stripping no field work seemed 


and 


hav e 


to be going on, except here and there a little mowing, on one farm a 


white man and a boy were laying a stone wall, the first I seen in the 


State. 


r 
I 





Out of the towns, the zigzag ils is almost universal. 


The surface of the country over which I have travelled to-day is rolling 








17. From verb and adverbial I have deduced a word ver/ial, because rerbal |‘ 


relates to words rather than to verbs. In objecting to Aibrid this seems to 
have been overlooked 

18. Ido not wish any English authority to be responsible for my short- 
comings. I owed it to Mr. Furnival to make the acknowledgment in my 
prefatory, but the manuscript will show that his pencillings have not been 
many. 

19. The charge of English influence cannot be substantiated from 
book. Ihave been but little in England ; I reject the English pronunciation 
of Latin; I know not how the English pronounce Greek, and I have been 


t 


more familiar with French and German scientific works than with English 
ones. 


20. Finally, if (in regard to the Philological Society) “we” of THE 


the | 





and much diversified. The landscape is a good deal shut in by woods, but 
often to-day I have been able to see the distant Peaks of Otter, dark blue 
against the pale blue of the horizon, and almost to be mistaken for clouds, 
except that every othe yud was flee white. The soil seemed fertile ; 
| there was abundance r, the apple trees and the late peach trees were 





laden with fruit, an ops appeared to be thriving well. Indian corn 


e 
( 


] 
i 
| ttoy 
s ttor 


tobacco, and broom 
But 


I saw occasional pat hes o 
} 


i 


was everywhere, an ‘ 1. 


corn growing near the houses. More frequent were fields of sorghum. 


a small portion of the land is under cultivation. 


| The people living in this section of the country have no railway or water 


communication with their markets, and all produce designed for Lynchburg 


and Danville has to be transported by wagon. I have met seven or eight of 





these heavy vehicles to-day, toiling slowly along the road. They are canvass- 
covered, drawn by four or six mules or oxen, and loaded with tobacco in 


| hogsheads or packed loose. Some were driven by negroes, but more usually 


i they were in charge of white men, who walked beside the team, while on top 





The N 


announces It may 


erve a ginia country taverns. The house stands ina 


led tall 


window-shutters. 


Sa Sample of the 


large yard of short Tass sh red oaks; it is two stories 


high, Beside 


shelf with a water-pail on it, anda drinking gourd hangs just above. The corn 


by 


unpainted, and without the door is a little 


house, blade-house, stable, and cow yard are across the road. The dwelling con 


tains four rooms; on the ground-floor one has a bed in it, a chair, and a clock 


the 


other has halfa dozen chairs, a table, and a chest of drawers, on which area 


three wet ks old copy ot the Ne ww York Daily Neirs and four or six books 


a “ Life of Whitefield,” “ Wesley’s Journal,” and some more modern Metho 
dist publications. 


Nw on 


the ] 
ul 


about the house seemed to be stirring, so I tied my horse at th 
An old man with a handkerchief thrown over hi 
he bed, 


awake him I read the Vers for more than half an hour. 


gate walked in. s 


rrotect it fl and not wishing to 


Then 1] 


His wife h 


from t Les lay asleep on the 


1@ came out, 


had my horse fed, and told me I might stay all night. ad gone 


; 7 7 
away for an hour or two—when she came back I could have some supper, 


such as it was. 
He was poorly himsel 


he Was I 


never been over it till to-day. 


f, had a misery in his head, and had to gé 


to travelling that road ? 


He 


hardly reckon I was a Virginian ; 


when could. used 


thought he ‘d never seen me before : did n't 
aised these parts, anyhow? 
I > t 


That 's one o’ the Northern States. 


was n't 1 in 
From Massachusetts, hey ? 
up there want the niggers freed, do n’t they ? 
‘“ Yes,” 
freed now.” 
“ Allow they 're free, do they? The war freed ’em, hey ?” 
“Yes, the Emancipation Proclamation and the war. 
they ’re free ?” 
“No, I don’t. 


everywhere, as if they was free 


They seem to think they be: go here and there and 
; but we can tell better when the next Con 
Nigge 


How are they behaving in Lynchburg ?” 


gress meets and after the Supreme Court has decided. 
with themselves. Of course not. 
ne Very well, I believe.” 

“No, they a’ n't. 


everywhere.” 


Up at Acquia Creek they ’re rioting, and so they ‘Il do 


He never owned any of ’em, he said, and never wanted to. Didn't they 
No, I an 
What made him ask 


let ’em vote in Massachusetts ? 


swered, I did not ; did he? 


Did I belong to any church ? 
Yes, he was a Methodist. 


me the question was because he had heard that the President was going to 


do something or other to make the South Church unite with the North. I} 


had heard nothing of it, I said; 
their own accord ? 
to. 
nothing to say to each other; better Keep apart for a time, anyhow. 
He’d sell th 
there were three hundred acres of good land, all in good order. 


No, he did n’t ; they could n’t unite, and 
He thought the people of the North and South had better just have 


want to buy a farm? ut 
been raised to farming, and wanted to g 

He asked me 
what was the capital; if the peopl 


ive it up. 

many questions about Massachusetts—how large it was; 
e mostly followed farming or sheep-rais 
ing ; if they lived as well as the people of Virginia; if the Methodists were 
a numerous and powerful sect there; if the Northern people did n’t hate 
the Southerners ; if Jeff. Davis would be hung ; 
well as I could, but without securing credence for my assertion that the 
North could not 
Virginia, he reckoned, because more emigrants came there and there were 


be said to hate the South. 


more small farms. Perhaps Massachusetts people might live better than 
folks in Virginia, but he ’d heerd that they lived most! 
bacon in’em. Virginia people used to live pretty well once, before the war. 

While we talked his wife returned, and we were soon summoned to sup 
per. The landlady apologized for the seantiness of the meal, and said the 
war had accustomed her to poor living ; in fact, she hardly knew now when it 
Coffee 


rvs were 


was necessary to make an apology. without 


de 


was 


sugar, corn-bread and 


butter, and a dish of boil set | 


efore us, together with a pitcher 


of buttermilk. Supper served in a little kitchen behind the main 
dwelling house, and connected with it by a covered plank-walk. Ina corner 
large wooden loom, in which the landlady said she 


had woven all the cloth used in the family for all purposes. 


of the room stood a v ry 


Now that peace 


't sles p 


No, I said, I had |} 


The people | 


I said, “they want them free, and, indeed, they think they are | 


Do n’t you think | 


‘rs can’t do nothin’ } 


did he think they would come together of | 


they ought n’t | 
Did I | 


one for twenty-five dollars an acre; | 


He ’d never | 


all of which I answered as | 


Massachusetts was ahead of | 


y on fried peas with 


ation. 


had come, she reckoned she ‘d depend on my country for things of that kind 
and let the spinning-wheel and loom rest awhile. 


The old man’s opinion that slavery is in some way to be restored, or that, 
at any rate, uncompensated emancipation will not be permitted by the judi 


ciary, nor by Congress, when the whole country is represented in that body, 
is an opinion that [ have more than once heard expressed, and sometimes by 


men of more intelligence than the tavern-keeper. One day last week, I 


walked into a hotel parlor in Lynchburg, where quite a crowd of men were 
listening to the very amusing talk of “a true-blue, dyed-in-the-weol, Danicl 
Webster, old-line Whig, sir.” 


kept his audience in continual laughter. 


By anecdotes and original comicalities he 
While I heard it, his conversation 
was, for the most part, a humorous but caustic tirade against the Demo- 
cratic party, which, he said, was chargeable with all the calamities of the 
past four years. Democracy had killed those nephews of his who fell fight- 
ing for the Confederacy ; Democracy had dragged him through thirty-two 
battles and got him ridiculously whipped at the end of ‘em; Democracy had 
reduced the Southern people to corn-feed for the last three years ; Democracy 
had piled up a national debt on the South that had all been—well, call it 
paid, gentlemen. But the Yankee debt, the United States debt, ov debt, 
if you will have it so—that ’s going to be repudiated in less than twelve 
months. Democracy had emancipated all the niggers—took away his, whom 
he thought a d—d sight more of than of all the Democrats since Gencral 
Jackson. However, they were all staying with him now, and in less than a 
year every nigger in the South would beaslaveagain. There are two words 
about their freedom.” 

“Come, come, Uncle Billy,” said a bystander, “ you one of Governor Peir 


| pont’s Commissioners of Elections and talking like that! What becomes of 


your oath ? 


“Oath? I’ve taken every oath that’s come into county since 
General Lee’s surrender, and I'll take all the rest that come ; and I'll keep 
|’emall. But the Supreme Court has got to talk about this thing yet, you 


know, and so has Congress—the Congress of the United States, you know ; 
| when they ’ve talked we ’ll keep our mouths shut, but till then we ’ll talk. 
[’ve got Andy’s pardon right here in my pocket, and I can say what I like. 
| Besides, my son, if I had n’t, 1’m not afraid to die ; I never cast a Democratic 
| vote I did cast one vote for that d—d infernal 
But I’ve bitterly repented of that.” 


in my life—yes, just one: 
| scoundrel of a Jeff. Davis. 
You need n’t,” said one of his hearers, ‘‘ that’s the best vote you ever 
| cast in your life.” 

“See here, my friend,” said the commissioner, “when I began life I had 
}one most important rule to guide me, and it brought me luck and a 


rood 
| conscience : whenever they brought along anything Democratic, ‘ No, I thank 
you,’ says I, ‘I would n’t choose any, thank you.’ I departed from my rule 
once, voted for Jeff. Davis and secession, and after being whipped for four 
| years under one Democratic President I had to go and beg a pardon from 
another. Henceforth, I’m subjugated, and I’m a Whig.” 


AvuGust 30, 1865. 

This morning at six o’clock I had breakfast, which consisted of the same 
materials that composed our supper last night, and started for Pittsylvania 
Court-House, which is fifty-five miles from Lynchburg. 

The sky for half the day was cloudy, and the day pleasanter for travelling 
than yesterday. Four miles of riding brought me to the Roanoke River, 
which is here not more than a hundred and twenty-five yards wide, flowing 
between green banks with a strong and rapid stream. In this part of its 
| course the people call it the Staunton River, while fifty miles above and the 

same distance below it gets its name of Roanoke. The bridge which for- 
merly spanned it was destroyed in May last by General Rosser, acting under 
the orders of General Johnston, and travellers are ferried across. 

The journey of to-day has been more lonesome than that of yesterday, 
the country being less thickly settled, and the road for a much greater part 
of the distance being entirely in the forest. In many places the hills were 
very steep, and the road was often rugged where the rains had cut deep 
channels and gulleys in the earth, or had washed bare the rough ledges of 
rock. Some of these places were so dangerous that turn-outs had been 

made by the wagoners, and for a few rods the traveller, forsaking the 
road, rides along among the trees, and emerges into the beaten track after he 
| has passed the obstruction, which is sometimes a gulley or a ledge, sometimes 
the fallen trunk of a great tree which has lain so long unrotted that the old 
road marks are half obliterated, sometimes when the road crosses a low or 
Obstructions of the latter sort were however oftener overcome 
I had rid 
den several hours without meeting any one, and began to be doubtful if I 
| had not made a wrong turn at some one of the many forks in the road; so I 


| waited for an hour at noon to rest my horse and to see if some traveller would 


spongy spot. 


by corduroying the wet place with branches of trees and rails. 











notovertake me. Thesun was shining bright, for the clouds of the morning 





The Nation. 








While her husband was t 




































































had wholly disappeared, but there was not the faintest breeze nor the least an infant, which af a “ W “ " 

sound in the forest. It was so hot and so still, with nothing to be seen but | crib. Then the womar 1 k < 

the trees and the sand, and it had been so monotonously still and dull all lar tin box and n p snuff a I v ss 
day, that I could not help thinking that people living in such a country were She held in one hand t x ] stick “v 
excusable, amid their dearth of amusements and mental excitants of any nd, so that the displaced fi 3 med a s sh rhis she 
kind, if they busied themselves with sectarian differences in theology and moistened by putting i yher mouth. Then it was dip} he snuff 
speculative questions in politics. and rubbed upon the teeth and gums both on the back and t 

As no traveller passed, I mounted and rode along, giving careful study to| on the upper and lower jaws Every little wl a wo! is 
the guide-posts as I passed them. Some of them were completely covered | the appearance of her house indicated, she walked ac he room and 8} 
with pencillings. One, besides its inscription, “ Lynchburg, 40 miles,” was | carefully into the fire-place, after which she replenished the supply of st 
filled with messages and directions. I copied two or three: “ B.C., Captain | in the dip and again applied it to her teeth. By-and-by ie box was 
Wofford’s Georgians will go by way of the Court-House ;” “Captain Wil- | returned to its place upon the mantel, and the woman, h t] stick 
liams—Charlotte Battery—we will go through Pittsylvania C. H. ;” “Jack, | in her mouth, began to talk with me about the social position of t negro 
go the road with the pine branch ;” “ W. H. B., Raleigh, N. C., gone along | in the North, for by this time they had learned I was from Mass: setts 
April 5, 1865.” | “Thar was a Yankee man,” said she, * was trave ere i he had 

I found that I had not lost my way, and pushing on found clearings | a nigger gal with him that he was goin’ to take up into your ry He 
becoming more frequent, and the land as I got lower improving in appear- | Wanted to rest and drink water, and I made him welcot ) so in 
ance, but still seeming less fertile than what I saw yesterday. By the road he came, and in came the nig gal and sot down in this ver same cheer 
side, just before going into the village, I came upon a team of mules feeding | Thar war n't nobody home but me, but I went across to her and took her by 
beside one of the tobacco wagons mentioned before. An old negro and a lad the shoulder. ‘ You walk out o’ this,’ says I The Yankee h SPVas 
of seventeen or eighteen years old were sitting beside a fire they had kindled / wanted to know why I did that; in his coun ry, he si she ‘d be as good 
near a spring, the boy watching a corn-cake baking in an iron pan, and the | as anybody. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘she a’ n't goin’ to walk and make her 
man kneading together water and white corn meal in a wooden tray. Slices | self even to me. In my country white { s is white f 11 ers is 
of bacon were already fried. | brought up to know their place, and she can’t set down in my 1 when 

They had been to Danville, they said, with leaf tobacco, and were now | I’m in presence.’ ’ 
almost home again. The tobacco was two or three years old; no one had Leaving the farm-house, it was not long I overtook old ro 
raised any tobacco this year. They would have been five days away from driving a cart to Danville loaded with peaches, sv potatoes kens 
home when they got back to the plantation, but it was good fun. | The horse was very old, very thin, and t ! s, as the horses 

Pittsylvania County Court-House, or Competition, or Chatham as it is|of negroes in the South are apt to] y us rnessed wit] 
called on the map, is a small village containing three or four pretty churches, tackle made up of rope-ends, bits of ] ri rags. The man himst 
a fine court-house, and many handsome dwelling houses. It is a pretty little | Was about sixty years old. 
place, and once was busily engaged in the manufacture of tobacco, but since He was not going up to Danville marketing purposes ly, he said ; 
the war nothing whatever has been done, he was going to see the provost-mars] up there His master had turned 

My fare at the one tavern which supplies the place of four that once | him and his wife off the plantation, and he did not know where to ge The 
existed here seemed to furnish proof of the exhausted condition of the master had turned off several families besides his, and he supposed they ‘d 
country. Nothing was set on the table but butter-milk and corn-bread. | have to get some of their kin to take them into the or else the Gov 
There is meat in the country, the landlord said, and flour is worth | ernment would have to feed and shelter then 1 asked if his « 
fifteen dollars a barrel, haul it yourself at that. He was working his farm | given him nothing as wages for his work this vear, o1 h 
without negroes—himself and his boys did everything. The boys— | work. Yes, he said, he had tended the hous ni } 
three or four grown-up young men—were very sulky at the supper-table was the cook for the mast sons | 1a proughman, 
because of a freshet which had destroyed a good deal of their corn. | another had been almost a t another had been a table-boy 

“Oh,” said one of them, stretching himself after supper, “Id rather be in | for two or three years t iily and given them sum 
the war ten years than pull fodder two days. D—n farming; it ’s enough | mer clothes, but had not given winter clot} nor shoes. I asked him if 
to kill a horse; it ’s just fit for a nigger.” | he had been working under an agreement this year. He took a paper from 

Avatst 31 1865. | his pocket-book and showed it to me as his contract with his master. I 

My road to-day has led me through a country much like what I saw on | copied it into my note book : 

Tuesday. There are more clearings and more cultivated land than I saw | ‘Under an agreement between me 1 ‘8, a man formerly my prop 
yesterday, and the soil seemed more productive. During all these days }erty, 1 am to deliver him ten barrels of ¢ my residence, when shucked 
the dwellings which I have passed have been such as were describéd in a | !0™ the present crop, in full of all claims against for wages this year. 
previous letter; at rare intervals one sees the mansion-house with preten eo wpe Ppt Caeenaten e.g he tn wr Breneratirane my a wades — 
: : : terms of said agreement are complied with id payment is in full of his 
sions to elegance and comfort, the log-cabin plastered with mud occurs very | wages, his wife’s and children’s, who live eat this time. Said agri 
frequently, and somewhat less often is seen the ordinary farm-house. | ment was made 19th of August, 1865. Signed J. M. W. 

At noon to-day I stopped for awhile at one of these log-cabins, rath r| New corn is now sel lars per barrel, and it is 
larger than most of them, but still having but one room and a loft. There | expected that it will be Christmas. Mr. W st 
was a glazed window, however, and the board floor was beautifully white and after the surrender of Lee, made a ver! mise to his negroes that th 
clean. As I dismounted at the gate, the man of the house walked down the | should have a part of crops they wou st The reason why 
path to meet me and offered his hand with much cordiality of manner, in- | his written a kn rwled of debt be 3 80 ea di s because it was 
viting me to come in and take a seat. His farm was a small one, containing | not till the middle of that he definitely decided what intity of 
only a hundred and twenty-five acres of land, and he worked it himself with. | corn should be given t and becaus he did not care to send away 
out the help of negroes. any of his laborers before that time. The paper was given them at the same 

“Never owned a nigger, sir, and never would hire one except a gal to do | time with a notice to q 
house work. Too much drivin’ and overseein’. They ‘re wanderin’ round The old negro dk ople on that plantation had never 
now since the crops are laid by, so that the roads are full of ‘em. I hear | worked so hard as tl So it would always be, he thought, 
they ’re dying, heaps of ’em, in Danville.” if the masters would ‘rseers, and work the farms on shares. 

“Have they been working for wages ?” Under such a system more provisions would be made than have ever yet 

“ Board, I reckon. Nobody knew what to do with ‘em. The country’s been raised in Virginia. The people would like it better than wages. He 
full of orders and reports about ’em—some say they ’re all to be sent up, would himself, and all the people would, he believed. 

North and kept thar, and some say that the Government ’s sending ‘em all But the masters would n't do that. They would rather send away the 
to Cuba, and sellin’ ’em for slaves. I don’t know what they are doin’ with | old niggers and all with too many children und hire the strong and yor ng. 
‘em, but I wish they ’d clar ’em out o’ this. They ’re in the way here ; the There is some truth in the asserti n which I have everywher heard 
abolitionists like em and they ’d better take ‘em. I hear that the abolition-| made as I came through Campbell and Pittsylv: that the negroes are 
ists talk of taking away our right to vote, and giving it to the nigger. ! flocking into the towns. In July last, in the city of Danville, 1,329 persons 


Pretty ridic’lous idee.” 


| received rations from the Government, 1,079 of these being whites, and 250 


The N 


ust General Curtis’ prohibitory order went into 
he number of white people rationed was only 


he number of negroes increases and becomes 603 ; the destitute 
colored population of the town, it thus appears, having been more than dou 
bled by additions from some source or other. 

The officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau here stationed say that it is true 
that some negroes are leaving their homes, but that in their opinion, in the 
great majority of cases, it is the negro who abandons his employer, and not 


the master who sets his servants adrift. 


——-= Oo 


ENGLISH FEELING TOWARDS AMERIOA. 
Lonpon, August 26. 

Tink new correspondent whom the Times newspaper has sent out to re- 
present it in the United States, has lately been writing in a tone which con 
trasts strangely with that adopted by his predecessor. To do this gentle- 
man justice, he has said a good deal which is true concerning the North, 
and which—to those who take their opinions ready-made from the leading 
journal—must have been surprisingly new. Amongst other candid confes- 
sions, he has discovered that the ill feeling which he believes exists in 
America towards England is not as utterly unreasonable as it is commonly 
supposed to be. In a long letter of two columns, published during the 
present week, he has endeavored to explain why it is Americans are un- 
friendly towards England. As in this explanation he is perforce obliged 
to ignore the systematic misrepresentation of which the Zimes was the chief 


author throughout the war, his theory is not a very intelligible one to those | 


who are unable to read between the lines. 
letter has tempted me to write somewhat at length concerning the converse 


proposition. I should like, if possible, to explain to you what is the feeling 


of England towards America ; to what extent and for what reasons it is an | 


unfriendly one. In writing on such a subject, it is of no use to look out for 


nothing but pleasant things tosay. Nor do I think that a rose-color picture 
of our sentiments towards you as a nation would do anything, in as far as 
it had any effect at all, to increase the friendliness of our international 
relations. Just as it is well that we should know why you as a nation 
have not a cordial feeling towards us, so it is well, also, you should know why 
we, to acertain extent, reciprocate the sentiment. 

Now, in order to make my view, whether right or wrong, intelligible to 
you, I must explain what [ mean by England. As regards foreign countries, 
I take England to be that distinct bat not easily definable body which con 


“ 


stitutes the “governing classes.” This body, roughly speaking, comprises 
the peerage, the landed gentry, professional men, merchants, independent 
farmers, and well-to-do shopkeepers. In home questions, the uneducated 
and unrepresented classes have an enormous influence, but on forcign mat- 
ters they exercise no influence, because they care nothing about them. I 
have no doubt you may have read a good deal in the speeches of mob 
orators, like Mr. Mason Jones, about the sympathy of the “masses” for the 


North. 
a great deal of humbug about this talk. 


At the risk of dispelling a pleasing illusion, I must say there was 
The small knot of “ intelligent 
mechanics” who attend working-men’s colleges and take the lead in trades 


unions, were undoubtedly earnest supporters of the Federal cause. Their 


support is not a matter to be ignored, still less despised ; but it would be as | 


million as it was for the historic 
I 


The over 


absurd to take them as specimens of the 
three tailors of Tooley Street to call themselves the people of England. 
but I 
whelming majority of the English working-classes know very li 
less about America or any other foreign country. Their struggle for life is 
As far, I think, as a body they had 
any view at all on the question between North and South, it was in favor of 


wish heartily such were the case, know that it is not. 


ttle and care 
too keen a one to permit them to do so. 


the former. A sort of blind instinct taught them that the war of free labor 
against slave was one connected with their own rights, and, what was much 


he ttled West 


taught the English working-m: America as a sort of land of 


more, the accounts of t emigrants who have in the 


R¢ 
in to regard 


promise. But beyond this I do not truly believe their sympathy extended. 


In the manufacturing districts, where the working-classes, as a rule, are 


But, to 
of our laboring population, America is a name, and a name 


most educated and prosperous, this symgathy was the strongest. 


the great bulk 


only. At the time when the relations between England and the United 
States seemed most embroiled, I recollect reading in some American paper 
that the British 


sturdy resistance of 


aristocracy were batlled in their desire for war by the 


the hard-handed sons of labor—or words to that effect. 


I much doubt there being any substantial truth in this assertion. Somehow 


or other pugnacity is the one British characteristic which steadily survives | 


poverty ; and at its outset a war is never unpopular with English working- 


The perusal, however, of his | 


have | 


ation. 


I 


have called forth violent opposition from a large section of our laboring 


men. do not say for one moment that a war with America would not 


classes; but I question the opposition having been at all of an universal 
| character. 


3 


Thus, in estimating the feeling of England towards America, I believe 

| the sentiments of the working masses may be left out of consideration. 
| There are many questions of a home character on which their sentiments 
| cannot safely be ignored ; but the relations of England with America or any 
foreign country are not one of them. With a view to the policy of the two 
countries, the important consideration for Americans is how our governing 
classes—giving the widest signification to that vague term—are disposed 
towards them. Now, if you wish to form any just estimate of this subject, 
I must warn you, as a matter of fact, not to attach too much weight to the 
utterances of that party of which the Morning Star is the organ, and Mr. 
On most points, I sympathize with their views ; 


| Bright the chief exponent. 


but I know perfectly well that their views are in no sense representative 
of 
| know whether they are to be found still—who were much more English than 
| the English Anglo-maniacs ; they held that whatever England did was right. 
In the same way, we have Americo-maniacs—if you will excuse my saying 


English teelings. Ihave known Americans in former years—I do n’t 


so—who will not admit the possibility of your being ever wrong, in any 


conceivable event. The exaggeration of their partizanship deprives it of 
any influence. I believe myself that the signal failure of the Morning Star 
to obtain any hold on public opinion during the war, arose not so much from 
the unpopularity of the views it advocated, as from the indiscriminating 
character of its pro-northern advocacy. As an illustration of what I mean, 
I think I may safely assert that you, as a nation, will be doing right or wrong 
according to the decision you arrive at with reference to the punishment of 
the leaders of the rebellion. You may be right in executing them as rebels ; 
you may be right in refusing to exercise your full privilege of punishment. 
Sut you cannot be equally right in either case. Yet everybody knows 
beforehand that if you were to hang Jefferson Davis, the Star would dilate 
upon the dignity of your vengeance ; while, if you spare him, it will dwell 
upon the magnanimity of your forbearance. On this account, as I have 
said, you must not take the views of the party represented by the Star as 
expressing more than the opinions of a small, though not unimportant, section 
;of our community. If you were to do so, you would be liable to commit 
| very much the same blunder as the Emperor Nicholas did, when he consid- 
ered that the views of the Manchester peace party were those of England. 


Nor do I think that you ought to attach undue importance to the friendly 

To 
do ourselves justice, I think our national animosities are not of a personal 
During the time when the pro-Southern sympathy was the 


| reception which Americans personally have received of late in England. 


character. 
strongest in this country, the most ardent Northerner would not, I think, 
have met with anything but a cordial welcome here, supposing him to have 
been furnished with good letters of introduction and to have been of a class 
which would have ensured him civility in hisown country. Americans resi 
dent in England throughout the last five years will, I believe, bear me out 
in saying that they find no disposition to regard them with anything but 
friendliness. In the same way, however, all Englishmen who were in the 


wg 


| States during the period when the irritation against England was most 
vehement will, I know, agree with me, that personally their reception was 
of the kindest. 
common interest between an Englishman and an American, that it could not 
Moreover, if I am to speak the candid truth, at a time 


when English interest was to a great extent absorbed in the American strug- 


As individuals, there are so many points of sympathy and 


well be otherwise. 


gle, an American, of either North or South, was something of alion ; and the 


leonine genus is always popular with us socially. But, in spite of this per- 


sonal good-will, the anti-American feeling was a very general one, Amongst 


| the Dissenting community, sympathy with the North, as against the South, 


was very general, but I am not sure it was so upon grounds you would 


altogether approve. The trath is, the anti-slavery feeling is immensely pow 
erful amongst the classes from whom the different Nonconformist bodies are 


composed. To a great extent this section of our public commands the 


borough elections, and I believe myself the maintenance of our neutrality 
was in no small measure due to the fact that the borough members knew 
their seats would be unsafe if they voted in favor of intervention in behalf 
of the slave-owning Confederacy. The steadfastness with which the world 


of small shopkeepers and tradesmen—a world habitually accused of extreme 


narrowness of vision—adhered to the old national hatred of slavery is, in my 
| judgment, an honor to the country; but I do not think this steadfastness 
ean be truly ascribed to any very distinct affection for America or her people. 

My own belief is, that the attitude of the British Government expressed, 


| as it does usually, the national sentiments with considerable accuracy. Lay- 
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ing aside moot questions like that of the Alabama, you yourselves admit 
that our policy was a sincerely neutral one. We—I am now speaking of 
ourselves as a nation represented by our Government—did not believe in 
your success in restoring the Union; we did not exactly wish you to succeed, 
but we had no intention of taking active measures to oppose your efforts. 
We were spectators of your struggle, not only neutral but unsympathetic. 
And this was, I think, as nearly as I can express it, the national tone of 
mind throughout the continuance of your civil war. You complain of our 
want of sympathy, and in so doing you complain justly ; but it is well you 
should understand the true nature of that want of which you complain. I 
see it often stated that our lukewarmness in your cause arose from the 
aristocratic character of our Government, and our consequent distaste for 
free republican institutions. The explanation is plausible, but incorrect. 
Political convictions of any kind had very little todo with our sympathies as 
between North and South. The Tory party in Parliament and out of it are 
naturally enough opposed to anything which bears the name of democracy, 
and their traditions taught them to regard anything which threatened evil 
to America as a boon to their cause; but this antipathy to democracy is of 
too abstract a character to have much hold upon Englishmen, and, more 
over, Was not shared by the great majority, who profess liberal principles of 
some shade or other. 

Political prejudices had, of course, something to do with our lack of 
sympathy, but they are not sufficient to account for it. The feeling was too 
widespread a one to be assigned to any local or partial cause. For my 
own part, I attribute it partly to social prejudices and still more to our 
passionate feeling of nationality. Till the war altered our views, there was a 
general impression amongst educated Englishmen that Americans were want 
ing in those virtues and qualities on which we pride ourselves most highly. 
The caricatured portraits of American life which most of our English travellers 
had presented to their countrymen had much to do with this, but still some of 
it was due toa sort of intolerance eminently characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. We can pardon a Frenchman for not being what we are, but that a 
man who speaks English should not speak and dress and act exactly as we 
do ourselves, is in our eyes a grievous sin. We English and Americans are, 
I think, too like ever to do full justice to each other. Cousins in private life 
never think 
between kindred nations. 


much of cousins; and the rule holds good to the relations 
All the good in you we think due to your con 
In the 


same way I have often noticed an assumption on the part of Americans that 


nection with us ; all the evil we deem due to your separate existence, 
all the merits of our common ancestors have been appropriated by your 
selves, while all the defects of our common character are to be credited to 
us. Both views are equally natural and equally unphilosophical. 

But a far more potent sense of our lack of sympathy was a conviction 
that the United States is a power whose magnitude is inimical to the inter 
ests of England. You are the only power in the world whom we dread in 
any way asarival. A foreigner reading our newspapers during one of our 
periodical fits of self-depreciation would fancy there was not a continental 
nation whose inercasing strength was not to us a source of constant appre 
hension. But, practically, we have an innate and ineradicable conviction of 
our own superiority to every nation in Europe, or to all of them combined. 
I am not saying that this conviction is rational or just. I only say that it 
exists and influences the whole of our policy. But we have not the same 
confidence with regard to you. The very consciousness of our own strength 
teaches us that your strength is not to be despised. You may cali this jeal 
ousy narrow and selfish, but you must fairly remember that the same 
instinct which has made us extend our empire round the globe makes us 
nervously susceptible about anything or anybody which threatens our 
supremacy upon the seas. You will say, perhaps, that this instinct of impe 
rial self-preservation ought to lead us to encourage amity with the only 
power we see cause to view with alarm. But then—and here I come to the 
main motive of our want of sympathy—there has long existed amongst 
Englishmen a belief that you, as a nation, were unfriendly to us, and dis 
posed to injure us whenever you had the opportunity. 

This belief, I need not say, I hold to be unjust and unfounded ; but it is 
not so irrational a one as you may possibly imagine, looking at the matter 
from an American point of view. For long years before the outbreak of 
secession the language of your public men, and of such of your papers as 


we saw, was hostile and often offensive to this country. It is all very well to 





reply that the statesmen to whom I allude were Southerners, and 


papers in question only indulged in these tirades against England t 


ore 
pte 


their Irish readers. But Englishmen as a body could not be expected 


understand these distinctions. Congress was to us the Parliament of the 


Union ; and the New York Herald the most popular organ of the American 


people. We thought, too, right or wrong, that we had cause to complain 
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repeatedly of the action of your Government. lam not going now into the 


weary question of the Oregon boundary, and Crampton’s dismissal, and the 


Greytown cruisers, and San Juan del Norte, and the Ostend Manifesto, and 


all the other petty “ mis¢res,” to a French word, which bred ill blood 


Unt 
between us. But I only wish to point out that these quarrels had left behind 


them a smarting impression on our part that we had uniformly got scant 





justice in dealing with your Government. We fancied that you relied upon 


our unwillingness to imperil the cotton trade by war in order to serve us 
as you would not have served less forbearing nations. We cared litte or 
nothing about the points at issue; but we resented bitterly the idea that 


we had suffered treatment at your hands no other government would have 


ventured to inflict upon us. Whether we were right in our opinion or not, 


I know absolutely nothing ; but I do know that the opinion was a very gen 


eral one amongst us, and produced its effects. When the war broke out and 
you appealed to our sympathies, hundreds of times when 1 have been dis 
cussing this American question, sensible and liberal Eng 





men have said 
the 
therefore Iam glad 





to me: “I eare nothing about North or South, all I k 


United States were always unfriendly to England, and 


to see their power diminished by a disruption of the Union.” 
This feeling, then, lay at 


the root of our lack of sympathy for your cause 


during the war. Since the suppression of the rebellion, our English esti 
mate of your corporate strength and your individual worth is far higher 
But to 


America is naturally hostile to En 


and juster than it was. speak candidly, this latent impression that 


l Whether 


land still exists very generally. 
and conduct 








it is to be lasting or not will mainly depend upon the language 


of your public men and your newspapers. You were angry, and justly 


angry, When Mr. Gladstone went ont of his way to say that “ Jefferson 


understand that 
to give Mother 


Davis had made a nation.” In the same way, you can 


, When he said “he shot 





speeches like that of Mr. Chase 


England a good shaking,” do not breed good-wi 


oe _ 
THE BREAK UP. 
BY A CONFEDERATE 
FAYETTEVILLE 


SOLDIER. 


TO THE END. 

WE knocked boldly at the best looking establishment, and were unhesi- 
tatingly received with the utmost cordiality. 
} 


horses 


Dirty, wet, and weary, they 


took us in, and our too. They gave 


us the nicest supper I ever ate, 


with real coffee and cream. I was too sick t 


Instead of putti 


»eat much, but my companions 


made it up. ng us in some out-house, which our forbidding 


appearance certainly justified, they gave us separate rooms with nice clean 





beds, and treated us altogether like old friends. The next morning I felt 
like a different man. 

The ladies of Fayette gave the same hospitable reception to all the 
weary soldiers as they passed through. ‘They stood at their doors and win- 


dows, and offered their best of 





© Wines and preserves 
that had been hoarded up all during the war 


At 


idy and her two pretty daughters 


the house where I staid 
all day, feeling still too ill to move, the old 


fanning and talking to me, rubbing 


sat ng my head, and anticipating every 
wish. They all expected a stand to be le at Fayetteville, and asked 





. Wer sf . : 1: } 
continually 1f We were going to arive Si 


all 


make Fayetteville a Thermopylie. 


Of course, we 


} 
rman back. 


swore we would, and we were going to 


The morning of the evacuation I went to the hotel, leaving Bram at the 
camp in the arsenal yard, but luckily telling him where to find me. I 
breakfast I had 


when a courier rushed in and whispered something to Hardee, who was 


had just paid $10 for an abominable not yet eaten, 


talking to a lady at the end of the room. 


He jumped up as if shot, 


and everybody scattered. I heard cries of “ Which way are they coming?” 
“ How many are they’ ‘D—n it, we must drive them back!” “They ’l 
get in, burn the and cut us off I waited for no more. How I got 
out of that room ‘ther through the door or window, I never can tell. 





} 


The street was blocked up for a quarter of a mile by cavalrymen and 


led horses, all completely stampeded. 


Seeing the crowd cutting out, I did n’t 


intend to stay. Ina side street I found an old mule hitched to a post, by a 


piece of rope, with an old saddle, minus stirrups. 


I tried to jump on him, 





but at each effort of mine he would duck off about six feet on one side, and 
Then I 
‘break my foot,” and was in the act of tri 
umphantly mounting, when a voice behind me growled, “ What sort ob a 
h-ll ob a way is dis? 


repeated the manceuvre till brought up by the opposite house. 


an old negro woman to 


begged 


You go off and leab me, and ebrybody de leab ; and 
here you de fool wid dat dam ole ting. Here, tek yer hoss!” I turned and 


joyfully recognized Bram. It was no time to expostulate on the freedom of 
his address. I mounted, struck spurs into my horse, and followed the crowd. 


I felt quite cool, but still kept on running, though I saw nothing to run from. 





8 


A little below the 


some did, but most of them gallopped past : 


‘pe 


market there stood Hampton, entreating the men to 


stop ; finally, he drew his pistol 
and threatened to shoot the first man that attempted to run by. Soona 


crowd was collected, and forming fours, we charged till we came on the 


Yanks, about 75 or 100, who scattered in every direction. I saw only six or 
The whole thing did not last 
They said they 


eight, whom we charged down a by-street. 
more than ten minutes. We took two or three prisoners. 
supposed the town was evacuated, having encountered no pickets. Our 
pickets, it seems, thinking themselves unsupported, had run without firing 
a gun until they got into the town, and thus stampeded the stragglers and 
led horses. I caught up with my company at the bridge, which they were 
preparing to burn, sprinkling it with resin and turpentine. 

at last I 


Some one kindly put me in a wagon, in which I reached 


That evening, when the excitement was over, I felt horribly ; 
fell off my horse. 
camp. Next day I received an order to impress the first horse I could find ; 
but I was unable to prosecute the search. Being too ill to mount my pony, 
I got into an empty ambulance; in a little while it was filled, so that men 
were sitting on one another. I felt as if 1 had been a month packed in with 
that crowd. 


tion, and fancy myself at home and in a comfortable bed—then an unfriendly 


Sometimes I would lose consciousness of my wretched condi- 
jolt would bring me back to the sense of pain. When they stopped at night, 
being unable to move, I was left all alone ; a surgeon, however, came along 
and kindly administered an opium pill, and threw a blanket over me. 

The next morning I was carried to headquarters, and the surgeon, after 
examining me, sent me with some other sick men to a house in advance. 

I had been in bed hardly an hour when orders came to move forward. 
Bram helped me on my horse, and we camped about five miles off. 
rained all that night; the next morning I could not stir. 
pronounced me a very bad case, and had me moved to a shanty hard by, 


The surgeon 


where the old man was very surly, and would not let me in, till Bram, after 
cursing him soundly, threatened to go for the guard to arrest him. He imme- 
diately gave in. They stretched me on a blanket before the fire, and there I 
The next morning began the battle 


of Averysboro; I was again moved to the rear, perfectly wild with excite- 


remained that day and night delirious. 


ment at the firing and the reports of the fight, which was horribly misman- 


aged. Instead of putting in divisions at a time, they sent them by brigades 


and regiments, to be licked in detail. It was a small affair, however, only 
Taliaferro’s division engaged. 

McLaws was fortifying in the rear, which, however, he did so thoroughly, 
that the enemy did not care to waste life by charging him, knowing that 
Everything fell back that night. I was 
Through the care of a friend, acting hospital stew 


the position must be abandoned. 
carried in a horse-cart. 
ard, who dosed me every three hours with quinine, I began to improve, and 
was able to return to duty before the battle of Bentonville. 

I was among the ten couriers to Hardee on the second day, and I never 
care to be in the same place again. 
neeuvre of charging by brigades reduced in numbers, there might have been 
a difference in the result of the battle, though there were hardly more than 
16,000 men engaged on the Confederate side. 

After the fight, what should I see but Haywood’s brigade, which had been 
reported all captured! I knew I should soon get orders to return to them, 
and service in the ranks on foot not attracting me, I made out an applica- 
tion for a special transfer to the cavalry, which Gen. Hardee kindly put 
through with the commanding general, Johnston. Two days before my ap- 
plication was returned, I received orders to report to my regiment; but I 
held off till I got my papers of transfer. One can “hunting” for his 


go 


command a considerable time, provided he keep well away from it. 


Raleigh, and buy some. 

I bought my tobacco, and as that took all my money, I left next day, 
On fording the Neuse River, I got 
Finding the teamster a very good 


taking a circuitous route to Smithfield. 


into a wagon and led my horse behind. 
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| the barns, but plenty hid away in the swamps. 


Had they not practised the same ma.- | 
| and more daring pranks. 
| the rest of North Carolina, most of which they overran and harried. 
| them everywhere in my wanderings. 


ation. 


of bacon, and a pint of the everlasting old corn meal, they did not have so 
good a time as Wheeler’s men. 

I reached my command April Ist. They were camped ina miserable pine 
country twelve miles above Goldsboro, the horses getting five ears of corn 
and two bundles of fodder a day, which had to be hauled fifty or sixty 
miles, the country being entirely eaten out. 

I talked with some friends that night, who advised me, as there was a 
great deal of picket duty, and my horses were low in flesh, to return home 
and get another, or at least go off and impress one on the order I had not yet 
used before reporting, Accordingly I started with my own and Bram’s 
horse, which had almost entirely given out, and had a gall on his back as big 
capture ” another ; I left him in 
care of a friend, and that is the last I ever saw of him. He returned home. 
I intended to go tothe country east of Tar River, where there was plenty of 


“ 


as my head. I knew Bram would soon 


everything, and try my luck. there. 

I rode the first night to within seven miles of Wilson, and sold Bram’s 
horse, which could go no further, for five hundred Confederate dollars, a peck 
of potatoes, and my night’s lodging. I travelled much better, as Confederate 
paper was lighter than a broken-down horse even then. Next day I 
impressed a tolerably good beast, leaving my nag, much to the old fellow’s 
disgust. 
but for “his country,” which did n’t awaken his enthusiasm, however. This 
was not a good enough horse, so I kept on towards Tarboro, looking for a 


I consoled him by the suggestion that the horse was not for me, 


better. 
account of the number which had been stolen by men calling themselves 


It was sometimes dangerous to own one’s self a horse-presser, on 


| Wheeler’s. 
It | 


I met an acting quartermaster with a wagon train impressing corn. I 
agreed to look out for him while pursuing my own search. I found little in 
These hoards were readily 
pointed out by the poor people, who had no interest in the war, but whose 
husbands, sons, and brothers were conscripted, while the majority of the men 
better off “ greased out,” being bonded to furnish 1,000 lbs. of bacon to the 
government, and their surplus provisions at given rates to the needy families 
of soldiers—who complained that the rich men always swore they had no 
surplus, although they always had enough to sell to speculators. 

Having impressed a good horse at length, I set out to “ hunt” my com- 
mand in good earnest, and joined at Smithfield, just in time to hear the 
order, “Second squadron, dismount. As skirmishers, take intervals.” We 
had enough of this sort of thing before we reached Raleigh. The skirmish 
line is the devil ; and if forced to run, there is no knowing where one’s horse 
will turn up afterwards. At Raleigh, Wheeler’s men were in their element, 
plundering the quartermaster’s depot. They had good horses, and some of 
them drums; others wrapped themselves in large garrison flags they had 


| “ prowled,” and charged through the streets, shouting and yelling, to their 
! . . . 4s 
own great amusement, but to the dismay of the quiet citizens, whom they 


nearly trampled down, and whose fright only excited them to louder laughter 
Thus they were as much hated in Raleigh as in 
I met 
Their usual salute was, “ Halloa, there, 


are you one of bully Joe Wheeler's dragoons, or one of Hampton’s curly- 


' road to Hillsboro, going very slowly—some days hardly five 


As I | 


wanted some tobacco, { thought I would just go to Smithfield, by way of 


came up in charge of some of Kilpatrick’s staff. 


fellow, I travelled with him three days, enjoying his hospitality—Bram ocea- 


sionally contributing poultry and pigs which he picked up by the way. 
friend belonged to Wheeler’s Corps, and he and all his companions treated 
me to the best their train afforded, so that I was sorry when the time came to 
part. Wheeler's men did pretty much as they pleased ; they were “ sports,” 
but I found most of them first-rate fellows and full of fun. 


My | 


| every one began to look out for himself. 
They fought like 


the devil : and it must be confessed acted like him too very often, so that the 


country they defended dreaded them worse than anything. But they were 


jolly companions. Butler’s South Carolinians, unless you happened to know 
them personally, were very surly, and never thought of such a thing as asking 
you te take something to eat, though it must be said they were kept so close 


they had no chance to forage. Living on their rations of one-third of a pound 


| more, and at least sell their lives dearly as at Bentonville. 


headed gentlemen?’ When one was travelling alone, it was most prudent 


to belong to their crowd. 


We left Raleigh at 5.30 a.m. .It was surrendered at 6. We took the 
miles—halting 
At Dur 


ham Station, which is famous for tobacco, we got more than we could 


at every good position, expecting to be attacked, but never were. 


carry. I threw away my clothes to fill my saddle-bags. The men wasted 
quantities, taking more than they could carry, and then throwing it away. 
In some places there were piles of it in the road. We halted at Hillsboro. 
On Saturday, April 15, I was on vidette duty, when the first flag of truce 
I little thought what it 
meant. 

Lee’s surrender, which at first was very much doubted, being now cer- 
tain, we all knew that a miracle only would save the cause, yet we still 
thought things would hang on somehow, and we had no idea the whole 
concern was about to fade like smoke. As soon as the armistice was declared, 
Some swore they would never sur 
render, but a great many deserted. 

As a matter of policy merely, Sherman’s armistice turned out well for 
him, because before that Johnston’s army were resolved to make one fight 
But the armis 
tice turned their thoughts the other way. Men who found unexpectedly 


that they had come out whole, began to consider about losing a limb for 


| nothing, and none cared to lay down life for a dead cause. 
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Again relapsing, I was sent to the hospital at Greensboro, and that is the 


he brigade. 


I saw of 


last 


home. 


They all scattered on their own hook, and went 


My horse was carried along. I have since heard he was safe, but 


beyond my recovery ; so he we nt up the spout with the rest. 
Ten miles from Greensboro, the box-car in which we were going at the 


1p. Several 


fastest Confederate speed (fifteen miles an hour) suddenly blew uy 


of us jumped off, and escaped not so badly burned ; but it was frightful to 
The 
had been used for transporting powder, and a quantity was lying loose in 
the bottom, and took fire from a spark. 


hear the howls of those who could not get out. Some perished. car 
The skin on my hands and face 
peeled off, and for five hours I suffered terrible tortures. I recovered pretty 
soon, but was so much disfigured that some of my friends did not know me 
till spoke. At Greensboro the soldiers had become a complete rabble, laying 
hold of as much government property as they could. Women came from all 
the adjacent country in buggie 


Ries, 


wagons, and ox-carts—the most horrible 
crew ; all smoked, chewed, snuffed, or dipped. The attraction was a quantity 
of factory thread, stowed away in the government stores, Which they wanted 
as warp for their looms. A hundred of them, perhaps, would break open a 
car, and struggle over the contents, sometimes six or eight fighting overa 
bunch of thread, all pulling in a different direction for fifty yards, and the 
soldiers shouting and cheering them on. 
Some specie was distributed to the army. 


50. Some 


But not being present at the second disbursement, 


My share was $1 
fellows got 35 cents more ! 
I lost that. I meant to preserve the Mexican dollar as a curiosity, and give it 
of my 
My fifty cents also I lost at poker, and so 


to my grandchildren to cut their teeth on, but I dropped it out 
pocket, to my everlasting regret. 
went the reward for my two years’ service. 


1} 
il 


On the 1st of May I departed with the wagon train for South Caro 





We had to keep a strict guard to prevent fellows from cutting off at night 
with the mules, 

At Yorkville myself and a companion discovered a plot of the majority 
of the teamsters to seize the best mules and be off. We determined not to let 
them get ahead of us, and leave us to walk, so that very night we grabbed each 
a mule and cut. We pushed on to Unionville, near sixty miles; my arm was 
stiff with the continuous use of my stick, the only condition on which my 
mule would travel. She was a staver, about sixteen hands high and large 
in proportion, and she had an extremely knowing look, as much as to say, 
“You may thump as you please, but I will go my own gait.” 

In the home journey I noticed one remarkable change in respect for 
property. Chickens and pigs could escape unmolested, whereas, hitherto, 
The 
property claimed the right to help himself to 


the poor citizen was considered nobody. soldier fighting to proteet the 
all he wanted. In army life, 
men do all sorts of things they would never dream of doing under other con 
ditions. I must say too that, on the return, the people everywhere received 


and fed me and my mule without any charge; so that I travelled the whole 


length of South Carolina, spending but fifty cents at one house. I made my 
way for Abbeville District, over the same road Jeff. Davis had travelled two 
weeks before. 


I did not wish to burst upon my relations without preparation; and, 


knowing that the change from a smooth school-boy to a battered and singed | 


dragoon would sufficiently disguise me, I “lighted” at the shanty of old | 


Alick Cummins, a mile and a half from my aunt’s farm. 


The old woman said, “Stranger, won't you take a cheer?” which I did. I 


pretended to be very anxious for a place to put up at, and described the way 
to my aunt’s, where I said I had been directed by a man on the road. But 
old Cummins, who was a sort of hanger-on of the family, was loyal to the 
solitary ladies, and tried every shift to avoid sending a wandering soldier, 
perhaps a marauder, to their house. He protested there was no habitation 
in that quarter, but I had best go to the widow Jones's, three miles off; I 
objected that my horse was too tired. Then he brightened up and urged my 
going back to “ the Range’”’—a miserable collection of huts, aptly called the 
dark corner of the district—* there was a dance going on at Jim Beasley's 
and I could have great times with the gals.” I said I was too weary to dance, 
and I wanted to get to the nice place I had heard of—describing more fully my 
aunt’s. Cummins pretended perfect ignorance, cl 
and directing me further and further off. 


in. 


At last, however, he 
He appeared suddenly to recollect—*I reckon,” he said, 


» had to give 
“ you mean 
Miss Mary, but I do n’t believe you can get to stay there.’ 

“ What, is anybody ill?” 

“Oh, no! but dar ’s only the two old ladies at home. Louisy, I reckon, 
is up country at her sister’s, and you had better go to Jim Beasley's.” 

Having found out that they were all alive, I pushed on with a light 
heart, and soon turned into the avenue. The trees had grown wonderfully 


in the two years of my absence: the roses still hung their clusters in fes 


1ewing more vigorously, | 
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toons from the pillars of the piazza ; the old-fashioned flowers sent up their 
fragrance from the garden ; and the moonlight slept as placidly on the hill 
side as if war had not been stalking through the land, leaving wherever it 
passed the desolating traces of fire and blood. 

My thundering knocks soon brought out my aunt's iid, Diana, who set 
up a dismal squall on beholding a soldier in need of a night's lodging. Her 
mistress, she said, was in bed and asleep; there was no provision for man 


I must go on to Mrs. Jones. 
} 


le 


nor beast. 


The howling of the dogs soon attracted a crowd of negroes, who vocifer- 


ously confirmed Diana's inhospitable statement. I persisted that I must 


stay. For myself, I could roll in my blanket and lie on the piazza, but my 
horse must get feed, and I should turn him into the wheat field, Old 


Andrew, the head man, who acted as spokesman, answered so mildly that that 


would be a pity, as they had nothing but the wheat to depend upon, the corn 





crop having quite failed, that I coul 
old te 


bursting with laughter. 


i scarcely refrain jumpin horse 


and shaking the llow by the hand; but I restraiz If, though 


My aunt, who was a spinster, having by thi replaced her 
had me 


r night-cap 


by some more ceremonious head-gear, to a parley under 


her window 


She excused herself that, not living on the high road, she was unaccus 


tomed to receiving travellers. Mrs. Jones, who lived a few miles on, could 
take mein. The night before she had indeed sheltered six men, and they 


had eaten up everything. 
further that night. 


I replied it was impossible for my mule to go 
i - 


“How much corn do you want ?” 
“ One hundred ears, at least.” 


nust Waste a 


ia 


groaned, and indignantly exclai great 
“Madam, I do n't waste a grain,” 
“The men last night were very humbl asked but for ten ears a 


je.) 
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piece, and were content to sleep in the wash. en.” 

“They knew what their animals wanted, and I know what mine does. 
I'll sleep where you choose, but I only hope if you have any relatives in 
the army they may meet with the inhospitable treatment you show me!” 

She quite forgot her réle, and exclaimed, “ Yes, I had two nephews in 
Johnston’s army ; one was killed, I am anxiously expecting the other. Did 
you ever meet with him ?” 

‘Why, Aunt Mary, do n't you know me ?” 

“Can that be James ?” 

“Yes, and I am as! 


1anies 


1 of you! 


“My dear child!” she cried. “Here, run all of you, Diana, Andrew, 
Charlotte, open the corn-crib ; get supper!” 


All the negroes pressed forward to welcome me, 


they “ had 
a play such a trick on 





’spected something, but didn’t tink Mas’ Jim would 


dem.’ 
And so my campaign was ended, and I hung up my pistol for ever. 
LENOX, Mass., At t 25, 1865 
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READ WHAT THE 


LittLe® Corpora. 


PAPERS SAY 


“THE 


This first class monthly for boys and girls is receiving 
commendatory notices from every part of the Union, and these, too, are from our first 
rate newspapers. The following notice is from the Pittsburg Christian Advocate 

‘The first number is the bestchildren’s paper, of a high literary tone, that we have 


ever ‘had the pleasure of reading 





the promise of this avant 


courier, Chicago will have the honor of making the best child’s paper in the nation. We 
bid a hearty welcome to 7he Little Corporal aud trust it may long live to grace the 
catalogue of newspaper literature for children.’ 

“The July, August, and September numbers are before us, and we assure the Pitts 
burg Advocate and our young readers of the Northwestern that these ‘after issues’ are 
fully up to the standard of the first number, and more—they are far beyond it. 7% 
Little Corporal is growing in stature, and the muscles of his literary and moral arm 
are hardening with exercise. 

* In plain terms, Mr. Sewell is determined to make his paper a success, and he has 
secured the services of able writers, for whose productions he pays liberally. We re 
echo the words of the Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘It is bright, sparkling, and promising, both in typogrs aphy, and contents. Jf 
already excels every children’s paper that we know of in this country. 
The periodical looks as if it had been printed by the * Riverside press.’— North 


western Christian Advocate. 

“A New Cuaiip’s Parer.—We have received two copies of The 
monthly paper for children, the publication of which has been commenced 
Illinois, by Alfred L. Sewell. Judging from these specimens, it is the 
of its kind yet realized in America. Its —o appearance is in capital t 
is evidence in it that its editor has rare tact in catering for the 
The enterprise deserves to be a dcclaed success.’ — Roxbury [ 
1865. 


Little Corporal, a 
at Chicago, 
cleverest thing 
ind there 


iste, 
wants of tl 


Vass.) 





“THe LirtLe CornporaL.—Bright, sparkling, and pure 
and contents. We have been accustomed to think that the West, however she 
exeel in agricultural products, was far behind the East in literary matters ; 
to think it is time for the latter to look to her laurels. Certainly we have nothir 
in the shape of a child’s paper which could compare with this, which comes to us from 


mig 
but we be 











over the prairies.”"—/ort/and | Maine) Daily Press 

“Judging from the appearance of the two numbers before us, The Liftle Corporal 
is destined to become the great children’s paper of America.—Forney's Philade/phi 
Daily Press. 

‘We have read with great pleasure the first number of this entertaining periodical 
We trust Zhe Little Corporal will continue to fulfil the promise of this first number. 
haters the editor accept our congratulations 7"°—NV dependent, 

* We cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful paper Bryan [(0.] Union Press 

**The children will be better and happier from reading it..'—Jfenry [Z1.] Courier. 

* The Little Corporal really excels any child's paper we have seen. The premium 
picture is of itself worth a year’s subscription.”—Sandusky [0.] Reg. 
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Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 
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E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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Illustrated from original drawings by H. L. Ste] Pr lo vy tinted paper 
of finest finish. Nearly ready 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 
Literature. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
WE are glad to find that Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have ac 
tually in press tobert Buchanan's Poems.” His first volume, “ Under 
tones,” has been some time in progress, but the public are the gainers by any 


delay, because in the second edition, just published in London, he has care 


fully revised the poems, “ perfecting the verse 


rather than changing it” (in 
called The Siren.” It 
th wild and wondrous power, and is an allegory to 


the words of a critic), and has added a new poem 
tells the story of a life w 


which every one will 





‘h his own interpretation—a riddle which will be 


‘read aright” by all who can appreciate th: of verse and 


ude both 
Inverburn,” as wel 


poet's 


melody 





wealth of in Roberts’ republication will incl 


“Idyls and Le 


lavinati Messrs 


on. 


| volumes, ‘ iv ndertones” and gends of 
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assome ftugitiv 


As pu 


y their elegant edition of Jean 


poems. blishers, they have already shown their esti 


mation of good poetry b Ingelow’s writings, 
+ ] 


and we doubt not that they will find that Buchanan’s works will meet with 


an equally favorable reception. 


—A complete and uniform edition of Thackeray’s works may now pro 


bably be looked for within a reasonable time, as it is announced officially 
that 
disposed of their interest in them to Messrs. Smith & Elder, the house 


Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, the publishers of his earlier works, have 
with whom he was, in the latter part of his life, more nearly allied, as the 
the medium through which nearly 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
“ The Irish Sketch Book,” 
and there is a large mass of Thackeray's uncollected writings in the 
“ Paris Sketch Book,” 


How far it is the duty of an 


originators of the “ Cornhill Magazine,” 
all of his recent works were given to the public. 

however, publish some of the “ Christmas Books,” 
etc., 
back volumes of “ Frazer's Magazine,” besides the 
and some smaller works never reprinted. 
editor to include a// the writings of his author in what purports to be a com 
On the 


one hand, it seems to be the undoubted right of an author to designate the 


plete edition, is one of the most puzzling questions of literary ethics. 
productions that he is willing to abide by, as his title-deeds to the gratitude 
of posterity ; but in the other view, all attempts at suppression of matter 
once in the hands of the public are vain and of no effect, and its exclusion 
is looked for only excites curiosity and leads to sur 


from the place where it 


reptitious republication. An actually complete edition of an author is a 
thing hardly known in English literature. There is no edition of Sir Wal 
ter Scott’s works that contains his letters on “ Demonology and Witchcraft,” 
‘History of Scotland,” 


owing to the different ownership of these writings. 


articles for “The Foreign Quarterly Review,” etc., 
Lord Byron’s works are 
equally incomplete from other reasons. Of Pope we are only now promised 
his famous character of the Duke of Marlborough (which has remained in 
manuscript over a century), and some hundred new letters, in the edition 
commenced by Mr. J. W. Croker, and now carrying on by the Rev. J. W. 
Elwyn. 

—Coincidence of pursuit and publication, shown in the simultaneous 
appearance of books on the same subject, when perhaps a number of years 
may have passed without its attracting a single student, are often noticeable 
An instance occurs in London, where at the same time 
“The Natural History, Ancient and 


in the book market. 
are brought out two books on jewels: 
Modern, of Precious Stones and Gems, and of the Precious Metals,” by C. 
M. King, of Trinity College ; 
History, Value, and distinguishing Characteristics,” 
They are both handsomely 


and “ Diamonds and Precious Stones, their 
by Harry Emanuel, one 
of the most eminent jewellers of the present day. 
got up—Mr. King’s book being a noble imperial octavo, and the other a 
prettily illustrated duodecimo. Apart from their scientific claim to notice, 
there is so much interesting historical gossip current about these beautiful 
that both 
books are full of amusement, and there is but little repetition in either—Mr. 


objects, the famous specimens and their former possessors, etc 


King dealing more with their classical and antiquarian relations, and Mr. 
Emanuel with the practical and commercial side of the question. It was 
the former gentleman who threw out, ina previous work, the startling sug- 
gestion that the precious stones in the Jewish high priest’s breastplate, 
engraved with the names of the Tribes of Israel, being of course indestruct 
some day in the trea 


ible, are no doubt still extant, and will “turn up 


sury of some oriental monarch. We notice the two authorities are at issue 
on the treatment of the famous ‘“‘ Koh-i-noor,” or Mountain of Light diamond 
—now chief among the British crown jewels—the spoil of the Punjab, and 
said in the East to be a fatal possession of ill omen to its owners. Mr. King 
ays the re-cutting, by which it lost 85 carats weight, was “a most ill advised 
pr weeding, which has deprived the stone of all its historical and mineralogical 
Mr. 


Emanuel says, that “ from a lustreless mass it has become a brilliant, match 


value, giving but a bad, shallow-shaped brilliant of but inferior water.” 


less for purity and fire.” 


—Signs of the passing away of the summer holidays and the recurrence 
At 
& Co. have opened the fall publishing campaign by the issue of the first 


to active business are already abundant. Boston, Messrs. Little, Brown 


and completing volume of Grant White’s “ Shakespeare’s Works,” contain 
ing a memoir, the poems, ete., with a fine steel portrait and woodcut illus- 
trations; and also in a separate form, “The Life and Genius of Shake- 
speare,” by the same author. Mr. Parkman’s new volume, also issued by 
them, will be welcome to lovers of American history from its subject, “ Pio 
neers of France in the New World,” and because it is the first of an intended 
series, entitled “ France and England in North America,” devoted to the con 
flict of the leading European powers for the possession of this continent. 


Part IL, “The Jesuit in the Wilderness,” is now in preparation. Mr. Park- 


ation. 


man’s “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac ” takes rank, among competent 
judges, as the most satisfactory historical monograph that our literature has 
produced ; and it is gratifying to find that in spite of physical disabilities— 
that recall the circumstances attending the studies of his friend and fellow 
townsman, W. H. Prescott—he is still pursuing with vigor the line of inves 
tigation that he has peculiarly marked out for hisown. Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co.’s list also includes “ The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams,” 


Wells, 
and beautifully executed impression of “ Edmund Burke’s Works,” in twelve 


by his great-grandson, William V. in three vols. 8vo; a compact 
volumes, the first of which has just appeared ; a reprint of Miss Frances 
Bunnett’s translation of Professor H. Grimm’s able and elaborate, but some- 
what heavy and diffuse, “ Life of Michael Angelo,” in two volumes, small 
8vo, from the London edition of Smith & Elder ; Life and Speeches 
of the United edited Frank 
“The Taxpayer’s Manual,” by Hon. George Boutwell; and new 


‘The 


of Andrew Johnson, President States,” 
Moore: 


editions, corrected by Judge Redfield, of Story’s “ Equity Pleadings ” 


by 


and 
“Conflict of Laws.” 


—Another book, announced by the same house, “ Epictetus, translated 
by Elizabeth Carter, and edited by T. W. Higginson,” is worth notice, because 
it shows that we are getting independent of the mother country in the mat- 
ter of the supply of books. This translation, famous from the merit and 
repute of the authoress, appeared in 1758, and in the one hundred and seven 
Per 


haps five thousand copies in all, at the outside, may have been printed. 


years since, but three editions have ever been called for in England. 


Finding the work still in demand, Messrs. Little & Brown, instead of hunt 
ing after t 
the 
copies in five years from its date than have been disposed of in England 


he old copies, and running them up to an exorbitant price, wisely 


put in market an elegant reprint, and will, we doubt not, sell more 


during the century of its existence. The particulars of the first edition are 
preserved, and give us some insight into the subscription system of the day. 
Miss Carter was already celebrated for her virtues and accomplishments when 
she undertook the translation. Greek scholars of the “ weaker sex” were 
then scarcer than they have since become, and attracted a corresponding 
degree of attention. Her subscription list consequently comprised the most 
eminent names of the day, to the number of one thousand and thirty-one, 
ata guinea each. The copies struck off were one thousand two hundred and 
sixty-eight, and so moderate was the expense of the paper and print at that 
time, when advertising, too, “was not,” that, after paying the cost of pro- 
ducing the book (a very handsome quarto), one thousand pounds remained 
as the pecuniary reward of the fair translator. 


—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ announcements are at present confined to 
If to be fol 
lowed up for the remainder of the season at the same rate, they indicate great 


books to be published during the current month, September. 


activity in this energetic, enterprising house. They comprise “ Recollections 


of Seventy Years,” by Mrs. John Farrar—a pleasant sample of this work, 
“A Visit to the Edgeworths,” was given in the last “ Atlantic Monthly ;” 
“Lyrics of Life,” by Robert Browning (a selection, we believe, from poems 
already published) ; “ Life and Letters of Rev. Frederick W. Robertson,” 2 
volumes ; “ Atalanta in Calydon,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne; “ Hes 


perus,” by Jean Paul Richter, translated by Charles T. Brooks ; and “ Poems,” 


by Henry Howard Brownell, a new and complete edition. 


—It will be some time before we hear the last of the fire so disastrous to 
literature already mentioned in our columns as fatal to the library of Mr. 
Offor and several other collections. In one case, what remains only excites 
The catalogue of Lord 


It 


Of these 233 only were saved, partly in a damaged 


commiseration for the magnitude of what was lost. 
Charlemont’s library was issued previous to the fire at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
contained 2,477 lots. 
condition. They were recently sold with all faults, in the state that they 
If the produce of 
the destroyed part had been in the same proportion, it must have been by far 
the England. The 
almost entirely in English dramatic and poetical literature, a class of sub- 


escaped from the flames, and brought the sum of £4,100. 


most valuable collection ever sold in rarities were 


jects now in the very highest vogue amongst book-buyers. A fine copy of 
“in old red morocco binding, with tooled 


the first folio Shakespeare (1623), g, 
borders, one of the purest and cleanest copies known, measuring 12% inches 
by 85-16” (such are the minutie affection loves to dwell on), brought £455. 
A number of the Shakespeare quarto plays followed, but their condition was 
not equal to those in Mr. Daniels’ library, and they sold for less prices, the 
highest being ‘‘ Much Adoe about Nothing,” first edition (1600), which sold 
for £155 ; 


by Peele, e 


“Gammer Gurton’s Needle ” (1575), bound up with five other plays 


te., went (very low) for £21 10s.; Lord Buckhurst’s * Tragedie, of 


Ferrex and Porrex” (1561), £26; Stephen Hawes’ “ Historie of La Grande 
Amour and La Bel Pucel” (1554), £56 ; Milton’s autograph and MS. notes in a 
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copy of “ Lycophron,” Gr. et Lat. (Geneve, 1601), £42 10s. ; Milton’s “ Comus,” 
“printed for Humphrey Robinson at the 
(1637), £23; first edition, in twelve books, two 
volumes (1590-6), £40 10s; Higden’s “ Polyeronicon, Englished by Trevisa, 
emprinted by me William Caxton” (1480), wanting two leaves, £477 15s. ; 
“Roman de la Rose,” a MS., with thirty-five illustrations, £242 11s. We 
might go on giving the entire particulars of this remarkable (and all things 
considered) lamentable sale, as the class of books it was so rich in is sought 


sign of the Three Pidgeons,” ete. 


Spenser’s “ Faery Queen,” 


for with as much interest in America as England, but want of space forbids. 
Several rare early tracts on Virginia formed a portion of it, as R. Rich’s 
“ Newes from Virginia,” a unique poem (1610), £63 ; Captain John Smith’s 
“Map of Virginia” (1612), £ “Virginia Nova Britannia,” (1609), 
£13 13s. ; “The New Life of Virginia” (1612), £16; “‘ Good Speed to Vir- 
ginia ” (1609), £10 ; and several others. 





ete, 


—So well worn a subject as the Life of William Cowper, the poet, re- 
ceives some fresh illustrations from the researches of Mr. John Bruce, the 
editor of the revised Aldine impression of his poems. The memoir by Mr. 
Bruce comprises two hundred pages, and includes Cowper's correspondence 
with, and early MSS. poems addressed to, his cousin Theodora, his first love, 
the daughter of his uncle Ashley Cowper, in whose house he was domesti 
cated when a youth, and in accordance with whose will the connexion ceased. 
Theodora Cowper was never married, but survived until 1824. She was in 
her declining life subject to the same hereditary melancholy that poisoned 
the springs of existence in the poet’s career. Even after Southey’s diligence, 
Mr. Bruce has reaped a harvest of much novel information, and intends t« 


write a biography of Cowper on a large scale, to which the Aldine memoir is 


a subsidiary contribution. 

—A brisk competition is in progress for the succession to the chair of 
belles-lettres in the University of Edinburgh, lately occupied by Professor 
Aytoun. Among the men of mark engaged in the pursuit are sundry per 
sons so variously gifted, that the official duties of the professorship must be 
of a highly elastic nature to suit such diverse qualifications. The list is headed 
by Professor David Masson, the biographer of Milton; Dr. William Hanna, 
the divine, and biographer of Chalmers ; Dr. Daniel Wilson, late of Toronto 
University, the antiquarian, and ethnological author of “ Pre-historic Man,” 
ete.; Mr. George Macdonald, poet and novelist, author of “ Phantastes,” etc., 
and several other men of local celebrity, whose fame has scarcely crossed 
the Tweed or the Atlantic Ocean. The nomination belongs to Sir George 
Grey, the Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 


—Prof. De Morgan, the eminent mathematician, who brings to the study 
of the deepest scientific subjects an invincible vivacity and freshness that 
contrast strangely with the sobriety of tone usually observed in such dis 
cussions, has constituted himself an amateur “literary (or rather scientific) 
detective ;’ and a series of papers, entitled “ A Budget of Paradoxes” (shortly 
to appear in an independent shape), exposes some of the current fallacies that 
are thrust on the public by ignorant or half-learned men, which often gain a 
notice from the confidence that usually accompanies the want of true 
knowledge. Squarers of the circle, inventors of perpetual motion, ete., are 
treated by him without mercy, and he often finds higher game in more 


respectable quarters. The last number contains a remarkable instance of 
the difficulty of reasoning well upon matters which are not familiar. Sir 


George Cornewall Lewis was one of the first scholars and practical statesmen 


of the day. His “ Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients” is 
a work of great learning and research, treating many interesting questions 
in a manner that throws doubt on questions of antiquity, as the interpreta 
tion of Egyptian hieroglyphics, ete., which has been considered settled, and 
exhibiting throughout unusual critical acuteness. Yet even here strange 
oversights are visible. In discussing the observations of the heavenly bodies 


his 
recorded estimate of the revolutions of the five planets known to the ancients, 


attributed to Eudoxus, the Greek astronomer, Sir G. C. Lewis gives 
accompanying it with “the true time subjoined for the sake of comparison.’ 
This true time is of course calculated from our present Copernican stand 
point of the motion of the planets round the sun, and it never once struck 
him that this idea was entirely unknown to Eudoxus, whose calculations wer 
made on the only system then accepted—the geocentrie—by which th 
Prof. De Morgan gives 
several other instances, from the same work, to illustrate ‘the melancholy 


planets were supposed to move round the earth. 
truth that no one knows enough to write about what he does not know,” 
while praising its general value and importance. 

—The indefatigable George Augustus Sala seems determined to leave no 
quarter of the world unvisited or undescribed by his pen. Messrs. Tinsley 
In 
his professional capacity he followed the French Emperor on his late visit to 


Brothers have in press his “ Trip to Barbary by a Roundabout Way.” 


ation. 343 


Algiers, and his new book is probably composed from materials acquired dur 


ing the journey. The same publishers announce a new work by Mr 
Lawrence (the author of “ Guy Livingston”), whose adventures as a would-be 


volunteer in the cause of the Confeder: 





te States, ending with his detention 


and confinement in Virginia, will be recalled among incidents 





connected with the rebellion, as dolefully himself. His forth- 


related 
coming novel is entitled “ Sans Merci; or, The Last 


by 
Stoop of a Falcon.” 

—The number and value of books now imported show, by comparison 
with the same time last year, how great is the field opened to competition 


by the reduction of war prices, owing to the fall in the value of gold, ete. 


Among the books that were fora time virtually prohibited, but now again 


make their appearance at our stores, are the handy and convenient “ Taucl 





nitz” series of “ British Authors,” comprising some five hundred volumes, or 
more, of the best modern light literature, in a really “ pocket form,” so commo- 


dious for use that it is surprising it 
} 
1 


has not superseded the elongated pamph- 
et shape—awkward to read and inconvenient to carry—that is most affected 


by our purveyors of novels. Baron Tauchnitz, for the success of h 


Ss enter 


prise has raised him to the rank of the nobility, deserves credit for the man 
ner in which his business is conducted. 


Tr I } y ee in hie ecollacti 
No book appears in his collection 


Without an agreement for compensation with the author. The effect 


though often in reality of inconsiderable amount (we dare say 


f thi 
of this 





, is inexpress 
ibly soothing to a writer, who is propitiated by any recognition of his claim 
to ownership in the produce of his brain. The same system, to our knowl 
edge, is now practiced by all the respect 





lishing houses who 


able American pu 
reprint foreign books. The Tauchnitz books are kept in stock and supplied 


by F. A. Leypoldt, the German bookseller and publisher of 646 Broadway. 





—One of whom the public hear but too little, Prof. Agassiz, shortly 
address, through the medium of publication, a larger audience than those 
who were so fortunate as to attend his “ Lectures on the Structure of Animal 
Life,” delivered before the Brooklyn Institute. The six lectures of the 


course comprise: I. Four different plans of structure among animals ; 


Il. 
III. Remote anti- 
IV. Physical history of the 
7 Triple coincidence in 


Relative standing or gradation of the ani 


ial kingdom ; 





quity of animal life, as shown with coral reefs ; 


earth—man the ultimate object ; the successive 


gradation and growth of animals; VI. Evidence of an intelligent and con. 


stantly creative mind in the plans and variations of structure. It will be 


seen from the contents how closely these lectures touch upon the questions 


mooted in the discussions of modern naturalists and philosophers. On such 


i 
points the voice of Professor Agassiz is potential, and is listened to as coming 


from one who speaks with an authority that is respected on both continents, 


Ilis new work will form a handsome octavo volume with illustrations, and 


is shortly to be published by Messrs. C. Scribner & Co 


—Looking back at the past. we should be inclined to say that illustration 


had done its best—and its worst—for Shakespeare. Mr. Howard Staunton’s 


“Memorials,” just published in a handsome foli: 


», Supplies, however, a few 


necessary links of the chain of materials that constitute our knowledge of 


the poet, and gives to distant amateurs the same facilities for their study as 


if the originals were before them. It contains a photo-lithographed repro- 


duction of Shakespeare’s will, with a letter-press 


rendering, preserving all 





the minutie of the original, and copies of all documents connected with it, 


from the “ Act Book of the Court of Probate, Doctors Commons,” never be- 








fore made public, and now procured by per 
} 


al deeds 


ission of the chief judge : also, 
fac-similes of the leg 
leed 


property, as the dee 


connected with Shakespeare's signature and 
of conveyance of his house in 


i40ail 


Blackfriars, and the 
mortgage on the 


same, from the Gui and British Museum Libraries. 


“ Matchless” photographs from the Chando », the Droeshout engrav- 





ing, etc., are aiso given, With annotation \ 


—There isa remarkable identity of di 





. ilarity or contrariety in the 
ie great living writers of France, M. Victor Cousin and 
started in life as a phil 


losopher, and the other as a 


careers of two of t 
M. Miche 


historian. 


let 
Cl, 





Atac ymparatively late date, when their fame in each vocation 
was estal } 


lished all over Europe, the philosopher turns historian, and the 


y sing 


historian by an equal! 






tion becomes, what for want 


of a more proper name may be called a phi ig 


losopher, though scorning any 
li through nature and man. 
tory, however, is far better than M. Micl 

Madame de 


times of the French annals that preceded 


limitations in his trackless path M. Cousin’s his 
* 





t's philosophy. His monographs 


on Longueville and the heroines and heroes of the stormy 


the accession of Louis XIV., show 
} anda genuine love for historical research, rare in one who has 


1 


great skil 
acquired so famous a name for more abstract studies. His last published 


‘La Jeun Maz: of 


though M. Cousin declines entering into the entire subject of his adminis- 


work, esse de arin,” sketches the rise t] inister, 


i@ great m 


| tration as too large for his accomplishment. 
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MR. PARKMAN’S HISTORICAL NARRATIVES.* 
Mr. PARKMAN’s “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac” long since es 
tablished his reputation not only as a careful and exact student of some of 
the obscurer passages of American colonial history, but as far better ac 
quainted than any other living writer with the habits and character of the 
Indian races on this continent. It showed that he was admirably qualified 
to treat of those portions of our annals in which the Indians were promi 
nent actors, and to exhibit in a true light their motives and character, and 
their relations to the early settlers. He had fitted himself for this work not 
merely by thorough research, but also by personal acquaintance and familiar- 
ity with the existing descendants of the aboriginal tribes, and by personal 
inspection of the localities in which the chief events of their history had 
been transacted. The reputation thus justly acquired will be confirmed and 
established by the present volume, in which the qualities that distinguished 
the preceding work of its author are displayed in mature development. 

This is the first of a series of historical narratives for which he has 
laboriously collected the materials, and in which he hopes to treat of the 
springs of American civilization. The proper treatment of this subject would 
be a difficult and long task for any one, however well supplied with the 
needed appliances and enjoying the fulness of health. 

Mr. Parkman, as we learn from a passage in his introduction, has accom 
plished the first part of his undertaking under circumstances that would 
have discouraged any man not possessed of indomitable constancy and un 
relaxing vigor of character. His perseverance under trials so severe as 
those modestly enumerated in the following passage, and the success he 
has attained, win for him alike the sympathy and the respect of his 
reader. His example is one to be admired and emulated by students 
wearied or disheartened by the comparatively trivial difficulties that often 
attend literary work. 


“To those,” he says, “ who have aided him with information and docu 


ments the extreme slowness in the progress of the work will naturally have | 


caused surprise. This slowness was unavoidable. During the past eighteen 
years, the state of his health has exacted throughout an extreme caution in 
regard to mental application, reducing it at least within narrow and precari 
ous limits, and often precluding it 
years, any attempt at bookish occupation would have been merely suicidal. 


A condition of sight arising from kindred sources has also retarded the | 
work,.since it has never permitted reading or writing continuously for much | 


more than five minutes, and often has not permitted them at all. A pre 
vious work, ‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ was written in similar circum 
stances. 

The volume before us consists of two separate narratives : 
“ Tluguenots in Florida,” the other, “Champlain and his Associates.” The 
first of these striking passages in the early history of North America 
It has been briefly told before, but Mr. Park- 
man gives it with a detail that enables him to reproduce vividly both the 


has had no modern historian. 


actors of this tragic drama and the stage upon which its bloody scenes oc- 


curred. It will be a new story to most readers, even to those well versed in 


the early records of our history, and its romantic incidents form a fitting | 
sequel to the voyage of Ponce de Leon, his search for the fountain of youth, | 


and his discovery of the flowering land named Florida. The story of Cham 
plain and his associates has been better known and more thoroughly investi 
gated. But Mr. Parkman has given fresh interest to his narrative by the 
addition of some new details, by skilfully connecting Champlain’s efforts 
with those of the earlier French settlers in Canada, and by his special ac 
quaintance with the scenes of Champlain's labors, and with the history, 


and 


tribal relations, customs of the Indians, Champlain’s character and 
achievements have never before been so clearly presented and so picturesque 
ly portrayed. 

Mr. Parkman belongs tothe school of picturesque and biographic, rather 
than to that of philosophic historians. His general remarks are charac 
terized by good sense, and his reflections are natural and to the point. 

Dealing with the beginnings of civilized society in North Amcriea, with 
events upon a small seale, and with personages who took but little part 


in the great affairs of their times, he is ¢ nabled to give a“ fulne SS and com 


pleteness to his narratives which would have been of difficult attainment had 


More 
over, the early settlements in North America—Spanish, French, or English 
had had little influence on the 


their threads been more interwoven with the main web of history. 
course of our own history. They were not 
real colonies, and it is 


slowly any genuine idea of colonization deve loped in the minds either of the 


promoters or the members of the early expeditions for settlement of the | 
| Dawn: Sketches of Christian 


* France and England 
ty Francis Parkman, author o 
Rocky Mountain Life, ete, Part 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1865 


North America. <A Series of Historical Narratives 
‘History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ ‘ Prairie and 
First. Pioneers of France in the New World.” 
Small Svo, pp. xxii. 420. 


| company of piratical traders. 


one entitled | 


| were expended to maintain it. 


| of and understand the first elements of American civilization. 


| labored, they are more often truly picturesque. 


curious to observe in Mr. Parkman’s volume how | 


Bos- | 


country. The love of adventure, the hope of gain, and the ardor for con- 
version of the heathen savages, were the three great impelling motives of 
these early voyagers. The love of adventure was often quenched by hard- 
slip, the hope of gain was often disappointed, the ardor for conversion often 
burnt out; but as often as one expedition was ruined or failed, others 
followed, lured on by the vague mystery, the unfulfilled promise, the bound- 
less scope, of the New World. All through the sixteenth century, fleet after 
fleet set sail from the harbors of Spain, of France, of England, sent forth by 
royal bounty, by trading companies, by individual enterprise, and carrying 
adventurers of every class and description to seek their fortunes, to discover 
goid, to find the short way to the East, to save their own souls by bringing 
fold of Christ 
The French killed the Spaniards, the 
English fought them both. It is 


the wilc heathen within the How few of these adventurers 
of the sixteenth century succeeded! 


Spaniards massacred the French, the 


| throughout astory of great expectations, of great hopes and great miseries. 


It is a wretched story of noble energies wasted ; of sacrifices unrewarded ; 
of bloodshed, cruelty, and perfidy ; of Christian no less than heathen crime 
and suffering. 

Old feudal Europe, in its decrepit days, strove to lay hands on the new 
land that had been raised out of the deep. It sent its nobles and its priests 
over to carry to it the highest fruits of European civilization. It practised 
It tried to hold the New 
But, by the 
grace of God, this continent existed not for kings’ Dei gratia, and was no 
It tried for a 
hundred years, and it did not succeed in planting a single vigorous colony. 


its old trade of tyranny, extortion, and violence. 
World in its grasp, by charters and patents and papal bulls. 
part of the patrimony of St. Peter. Feudal Europe failed. 
No colonies drawing sustenance and existence from the Old World were to 


succeed in North America. The colonists that were to found the new 
civilization, the new social order, were to be cut off from dependence on 
Europe, were to come to America for the sake of independence ; were 
to come not seeking gold or adventure—not bent on conversion of the 
heathen—not to build up the failing fortunes of noble or king, or to enrich a 


They were to come bent on saving their own 


Indeed, for two periods, each of several | souls in their own way—bent on getting rid of feudalism, and living where 


| they could be free from its oppressive influence. 


order, 
The pilgrims of 1620 came prepared— 


The colonists of the seventeenth century were of a wholly new 
They reversed the old conditions. 
nay, determined—to found a commonwealth, a true city of God. They were 


| neither traders nor missionaries, but they established their little state on the 


two pillars that could alone afford a sure foundation for it—the pillars of 


| industry and religion. 


The colonists of France and Spain, when, at length, real colonists came 
from these kingdoms to the New World, never separated themselves from 
the Old. 
colonial scheme than that of France in North America. Vast sums of money 


They depended on it, and it failed them. Never was there a finer 
But New France had no vital energy in 
itself; it was worked and managed from abroad. With the resources of a 
kingdom to support it, it never prospered. It was from beginning to end a 
contrast to New England. This contrast, suggested by Mr. Parkman’s book, 
is one of the most interesting and important spectacles in the history of the 


world. The principles which underlie the development of modern, New 


| World, American civilization are involved in it; and the very character and 
| forms of the institutions peculiar to America are hardly to be fairly under- 


stood without reference to those with which in their rudimentary days they 
were brought into sharpest conflict. If Mr. Parkman should, as we trust, be 
able to go on with his scheme, he will give us the means by which to judge 


We could not 


| have a more conscientious and painstaking instructor. 


Mr. Parkman’s style is excellent; careful without pedantry, animated 
without exaggeration; and if his descriptions are now and then a little over. 
His book will take a place 
among the authorities of American history, and will add his name to the list 
of those historians who have done honor to American literature. 


———________¢.g-9 ——_—_ 


THE SCHONBERG-OCOTTA FAMILY.* 


Tre wide circulation obtained by this work and its successors we 
attribute to their clever interfusion, and, indeed, we might almost say confu 


sion, of history and fiction with religion. They offer neither the best 


***Hearthstone Series: Chronicles of the Schéinberg-Cotta Family: The Early 
Life in England in the Olden Time: Sketches of the 
United Brethren of Bohemia and Moravia; Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan: A Story of 
the Times of Whitefield and the Wesleys.”.. New York: Tibbals & Whiting. 3 vols. 
1865 

“Mary, the Handmaid of the Lord. 
Family, ete.’ New York: M. W. Dodd 


By the Anthor of ‘The 


1565. 


Schéinberg-Cotta 
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history, the best piety, nor the best fiction, but they appeal to a public 








, 
hat 


which has long since become reconciled to compromise—t 





extensive 





public, so respectable in everything but its lit rary taste, Which patronizes 





what is called “ Sunday reading.” We do not propose to examine the theory 





of this branch of literature. It is an implicitly accepted fact. We propose 





simply to offer a few remarks upon the works before us as its fruit. 





The foremost property of the school to which these works belong is an 





attempted, and, to a certain degree, successful, compromise between the 





interests of youth and those of maturity, between the serious and the trivial. 





This, indeed, is the mark of a vast proportion of the efforts of modern book 





making—efforts which in their aggregate may be regarded as an attempt to 





provide a special literature for women and children, to provide books which 





grown women may read aloud to children without either party being bored. 





Books of this class never aim at anything so simple as merely to entertain. 





They frequently contain, as in the present case, an infusion of religious and 





historical information, and they in all cases embody a moral lesson. This 





latter fact is held to render them incompetent as novels; and doubtless, 





after all, it does, for of a genuine novel the meaning and the lesson are 





infinite ; and here they are carefully narrowed down to a special precept. 


i 





It would be unjust to deny that these semi-developed novels are often 
very charming. Occasionally, like the “Heir of Redclyffe,” they almost 






legitimate themselves by the force of genius. But this only when a first 






rate mind takes the matter in hand. By a first-rate mind we here mean 





a mind which (since its action is restricted beforehand to the shortest 






gait, the smallest manners possible this side of the ridiculous) is th 





master and not the slave of its material. It is just now very much tly 





fashion to discuss the so-called principle of realism, and we all know that 





there exists in France a school of art in which it is associated with great 





brilliancy and great immorality. The disciples of this school pursue, with 





an assiduity worthy of a better cause, the research of local colors, with which 





they have produced a number of curious effects. We believe, however, that 





the greatest successes in this line are reserved for that branch of the school 





: : . ° . °¢ , 
which contains the most female writers ; for if women are unable to draw. 





they notoriously can at all events paint, and this is what realism requires. 





For an exhibition of the true realistic chigue we would accordingly refer that 





body of artists who are represented in France by MM. Flaubert and 





Gérome to that class of works which in our own literature are represented 
by the “ Daisy Chain” and “The Wide, Wide World,” and to which the 
“ Chronicles” before us essentially belong. Until the value of chigue can be 







finally established, we should doubtless be thankful that in our literature it 





lends its vivifying force only to objects and sensations of the most unques 





tioned propriety. In these “Chronicles,” for instance, it is impressed into 








the service of relig 





) 






sincerity, secure a result which on the whole is not nennenestieg But the 





radical defects of the theological novel come out stronely-in the “ Diarv of 






Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,” where the story is but a thin coating for a bitter pill 
» yryan, p g r pill 






of Methodism. We are all of us Protestants, and we are all of us elad to 





see the Reformation placed in its most favorable light, but as we are not all 







of us Methodists, it is hard to sympathize with a lady’s ev parte treatment 





of John Wesley. Our authoress does not claim to be more than superfi 





and it were better not to touch Methodism at all than to handle it superfi 





ally. It is probably impossible that such of the phenomena of Methodism as 





might with any show of likelihood find an echo in the daily jottings of an 





ordinary country girl should be other than repulsive to the impartial reader 
The “Chronicles” present a kind of tabular view of the domestic pur 








of a group of growing boys and girls, contemporaries and friends of Martin 





Luther. Of this, the central figure in her narrative, the authoress has dis 





creetly given us only a portrait in profile. Her object has been to give usa 





heusehold picture of the Reformation. But it is the misfortune of short 





gaited writers that they are unable to carry out an idea which demands any 





continuity of purpose. They enjoy, however, this compensation, that if they 


do not succeed in one thing, they may reasonably be held to have succeeded 






in another. Of history in the “Chronicles” there is just as much as may 





have been obtained by an attentive perusal of M. Merle d’Aubigné. But 





there is a great deal of what has been very wittily called “ herstory.” A vers 





small part of the Reformation must necessarily have been seen from 
leaded window-panes of an obscure Saxon printer. But a certain intinitesi 






mal portion of it may very naturally have transpired in the quaint and 





wainscotted rooms behind these window-panes, especially if the printer's 





family happened to boast the acquaintance of Doctor Luther. When wi 





have said that the author has conveyed the impression of all this Gothic 










alone required ; but for those more diffi 


ion. In this particular instance, the healthy, if not very | 
lively, fancy of the author, her pleasant style, and her apparent religious | 


furniture with tolerable success, we have given to the truthfulness of her 
work the highest praise at our command. For this a pleasing fancy was 


ation 





reconstruction of feeling 
nation and that serious reflection which cat 


three centuries of civilization. 














and overlook 


The author’s whole tone is the tone of the retrospective present. She 
anticipates throughout the judgments of posterity. Morally, her young 
chroniclers are of the nineteenth century, or the y at least have had access to 
it. The subjects of great revolutions are like the rank a file of great 
armies, they are all unconscious of the direction and force of the movement 
to which they contribute. Our civil war has taught us, among so many 
other valuable lessons, the gross natural blindness—that is, we are bound in 
reason to believe, the clear spiritual insight—of great popular impulses. It 








has intimated that it these were of men only they would often miscarry for 


shame. But men’s natural deserts are frequently at 
} 








their own petty practices, but on their own petty theories only 
ence but by spontaneity. We are very apt todo small things in G 
but God does great thingsinours. The sagacious Schdnbergs- la 
too divinely illumined, too well aware of what they want, and o 
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are likeiv to vet, her 





of thought in the Reformation, and almost as much of 


People loved and hated, and feared and fought, and 





ial needs ; and they are allowed to execute the divine pla 


1ust have been a great deal more 

















Which is near the bottom of much that is of revolutionary effect—were 
dreadfully nervous ; but we may be certain that they d moralize as we 
moralize now-a-days. Protestantism is still on the whole sutliciently ortho- 
dox ; but we are all of us more or less Unitarians in s compared with 


the founders of our creed. What was done both by 








. ar 
oy their 


opponents was done in the absolute name of religion How then should it 
have been done at all? “* When gods go,” says Emerson, “the gods 
arrive.” Assuredly, when the AITV rods depart. When 
religion enters in force, moral pre-occupations w iw. Duty was not 


probably an habitual topie with the Reformers. W 


burgher’s daughter was fam 





had a conscience is eminently probable, but we hardl 








whether a simple 
is.’ That she 


ve that she knew 


un 
it. Nor can we conceive her to hi been trou i with “views” or 
‘ difficulties.” But however this may be, let us not bear severely on any 
honest attempt to revive the great facts of the past. If] ust indulge 


in the composition of ingenious nothings, let their nothit 





tral something. Let us hang our fancies rather upon 
upon the e ike the pres tfect t I 
as much and as little as the travelling cloud-shadows at 
mountains. 

oe 


vs be about a cen- 
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JESSE H. JONES ON SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 








Sccu is the title of a work, recently issued from the press, the object of 
which is to refute the philosophy of Sir W m Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, and 
those who agree with the sof Cousin, Coleridge, and 
their followers. It isa wort Si he interest of that particu- 
lar form of the transcendent: 1 l Dr. Hickock. Taking 
this system as his int and base of su s, the author proceeds gal- 
lantly to do battle the principles of Ha tonian or, ashe chooses 

y call it, the soph 





On what ground Mr. Herbert Spencer is classed with 


























followers of Hamilton we do not precisely see. We ] 
Mr Spencer as belonging or professing to t 
ance or rejection 1@ Vv 3 ( ~ 
de sts of rpe we presume Mr. S eT s 8 
with the dis = fami 1. Buts s ve 
n Ss ( hemselves Har nians. Ind the prin 
dop by our author seems to be t s what pecu 
+ ir n ] 1] } } x ++) } ‘ 
to lier in or ( ss i those W » DOW a ne snr ( 
and Hicko s,as the tutelary divinities of all true ph 
the ‘ rat tha parti u 
‘f class t nor sensi 
m groups togeth 

i the ¢€ on tl ground 
=} 

We must say, in justice to the work before us, that 
very commendable degree of vigor a ness It i 
of a young man, and we like it none the less for tha 
a } \- sade ¢ rider hnt ae it } nid + , 

a book made to order, but, as it should be, con am 

***Know the Truth; aCritigue on the Hamiltonian Theory o 

me Stricture s t theories of Re v. Henry J. Mansel and 


| By Jesse H. Jones.” New York: Hurd & Houghton, 


he disciples and 
never considered 
school. So far as 
id the transcen 
ncommon ground 

who would by no 


le of classification 


liar one of placing 


Cousin, Coleridge, 


ilosophy, and in the 


altar—a method 


ble. It is the same 


er the antediluvians 


that neither could 


it is written with a 


is evidently the work 


It is written, not as 


and because the 


Limitation, including 
I Spencer, 
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writer could not help it. 


The N 


It was a case 


. : 
. () 
* 

r writing. 
We do not doubt that Mr. Jones would have exploded 


not written. 


No one can blame him fo 


wer necessity 


of that fountain whence our author derives his inspiration and 


ere this had No man can drink so copiously of the waters 


} 


long survive, 


unless he sit down quickly and write a book. 

We do not propose, in this brief notice, to discuss the philosophy of the 
book in detail, or to enter at all into the merits of the system on which it is 
We 


shall merely point out a few things which strike us, at first glance, as ob 


based. We have neither space nor disposition for such a discussion. 
vious defects in the work before us, and which seem to demand notice. 
In the first 


that emanate from this school, a certain air and assumption of superior 


place, there is about it, as in most of the productions 
wisdom which is not warranted by any actual superiority of the system 
to other systems, or of its disciples to other men. It appears at first sight, 
and everywhere, on these pages. It is the fault, as we have said, not of the 
book alone, but of the school to which it belongs. To call it by its proper 
name, it is simple conceit—honest enough, as conceit usually is, but wholly 
uncalled for, and verging closely upon the ridiculous. We know of no mu- 
tual admiration society to be compared with that which, by a sort of tacit 


Were 


there by any means to be a convocation of them in any one place, we should 


consent, seems to exist among this particular class of philosophers. 


expect the whole assembly, for about the space of one hour, to ery out with 
one accord and one voice, “ Great is Cousin, great are Coleridge and Dr. Hick- 
ock, and great are their disciples.” 

Now we would by no means withhold the tribute of a just admiration for 
any true and earnest thinker—and such, we freely admit, are those now men 
tioned—but there are also others equally earnest and equally profound who 
are not of that school; and for any clique or coterie, however respectable 
or numerous, to set up itself and its idol as the men, and its philosophy as 
the true system of the universe, is, to say the least, a piece of assumption 
that is not in good taste. But we have no wish to be severe in the matter. 
The fault which we criticize is amusing rather than otherwise. It reminds 
us of the philosopher who, when asked why he allowed his wife to beat 
‘Oh, it amuses the 


him so furiously, replied, little woman, and does not hurt 


me.” On this principle, we submit without further protest, and with all 
due resignation, to such utterances as the following: “Since the followers 
of Sir William 


neglected to take the great truths enunciated by the American metaphysi 


Hamilton, whom we will hereafter term limitists, have 
cian (in his work), and apply them to their own system, and so be con- 
vineed by their own study of the worthlessness of that system, it becomes 
their opponents, in the interest of trath, to perform this work in their stead,” 
etc. (page 4). “ Believing this system to be thoroughly vicious in its ten 
dencies—being such, indeed, as would, if carried out, undermine the whole 
e to the 


facts in man’s soul as God’s creature, the writer will attempt to achieve the 


Christian religion; and, what is of equal importance, being fals 


just named and so desirable result” (¢.e. the destruction of the Hamil 
tonian system of philosophy”), page 8. 

It is always well to know what to expect ; and it was certainly kind in 
our author to give his opponents due warning of their impending danger. 

The head and front of the offence committed by the system of philoso 
phy which Mr. Jones feels himself called upon to demolish is its refusal to 
acknowledge the existence in man of a faculty of knowing, by immediate or 
intuitive perception, the infinite and the absolute, or, in other words, the 
faculty of the unconuitioned. 
Coleridge & Co., tl 


the 
faculty of the human mind 


This, according to the philosophy of Cousin, 


under name of the Reason, the chief and crowning 


is, 
a faculty as far above the understanding as the 
heavens are above the earth. By it the human mind perceives, by direct 

vision, and not through the slow process of the understanding, not only all 


> 
» 


first truths or principles, but the infinite and absolute Being in whom these 


first truths inhere. It knows him not by inference, comparison, conclusion, 


but by direct vision. It “ intuits” him, to use a favorite term of our author. The 
reason, he constantly assures us, is the eye by which man directly and imme- 
diately perceives all first truths, and deity as the source and centre of all. 
Now that Hamilton, in common, it must be said, with the great body of 
philosophers, ancient and modern, denies the existence in man of any such | 
faculty as that now described, a power of immediate perception of the infi- 


It 


seemed to him, and to them, that there are limits to the human mind—that 


nite and absolute, direct vision of deity, and the like, is very true. has | 


it cannot pass those limits—that the infinite, the absolute, the eternal, can 
be known but imperfectly, and in part, not by tmmediate perception, and 
not as he is in himself; that, for the present, we see only through a glass, 
darkly ; and not by direct vision, as face to face. 
If, } 


sophy denies the existence of first truths, or of the power of the human | 


1owever, it should be inferred from this that the Hamiltonian philo- | 


assumes respecting the divine consciousness. 


ation. 


mind to perceive and recognize first truths, and that by immediate knowl- 


edge, or intuitively, it would be a great mistake ; and it is precisely this mis 


take that our author uniformly and persistently makes. One would never 
infer from his pages that the existence of such a thing as a first truth had 
ever been admitted by those whom he combats, if, indeed, by anybody out- 
side of his own little coterie of thinkers. It is everywhere assumed, if not 
in so many words affirmed, that Hamilton, and those who follow him, 
entirely ignore this whole class of truths; whereas the fact is entirely 
opposite. No class of writers, of whatever school, period, or nationality, 
English, French, or German, have so uniformly and constantly held 
the doctrine, and have so fully and successfully elaborated the problem 
of this class of truths, as that whole school of philosophers commonly called 
the Sevtch, from Reid downward, “Not only have they explicitly maintained 
the existence of first truths, but they have expressly pointed out wniversality 
So also Reid, 


That these truths are perceived 


and necessity as among the marks or conditions of such truth. 
Stuart, Hamilton, Mansel, et id genus omne. 
not by comparison and reasoning, but immediately and intuitively by the 
mind, is also held by those of this school. They do not, however, as already 
stated, include the infinite and absolute, nor deity as a being infinite and 
absolute, among the first truths thus perceived by intuition or immediate 
knowledge, and herein they differ from the school to which our author 
belongs. 

“ Grive me to see, that Imay know where to strike,” is the motto affixed by 
Mr. Jones to his book. We fear that, in this instance, the prayer has not 
been granted; since, in the form of the facts as now stated, we find him 
making such assertions as the following : 

‘It is the essential tenet of their whole scheme that the human mind 
nowhere, and under no circumstances, makes an affirmation which it unre 
servedly qualifies as necessary and universal.” (Page 12.) 

Mr. Jones seems to have fallen unconsciously into the not uncommon 
of to 
the veracity of our faculties, as Descartes 


error reasoning in a circle in respect the divine existence and 


and other great thinkers 


have also done. The reason, he maintains, gives us God as an object 
That he among the 
first truths of the reason. We cannot prove his existence. We know it by 


consciousness, by immediate vision ; but how do we know that this organ of 


of direct perception. is, and is what he is, lies 


immediate vision, this eye of the soul, is itself trustworthy ? The answer is, 
We know that it is so, because God, who made it, will not deceive. Thus, on 
page 16, speaking of a standard of beauty as instinctively affirmed by the 
: “ And this conclusion is true, because God, who made us, 
The 


evidence of the divine existence is thus made to depend on the veracity of 


mind, he remarks 
and constructed the ground whereon this affirmation springs, is true.” 


our faculties, and the veracity of our faculties in turn on the divine being and 
character. Wedo not know that God is true, except as the reason perceives 
him to be so ; and we do not know that the reason is trustworthy, except as 
God is true. 

We have a more serious difficulty with the position which our author 
He maintains that, in the 
divine mind or consciousness, subject and object are identical. As man, 
the finite person, in the process of self-knowledge, is himself both sub 
ject and object; so deity, or the infinite and absolute spiritual person, 
is always, and in all his knowledge and consciousness, himself at once 
We do not see how, if this be 
If the 
divine being, as self-conscious subject, is identical with all that comes before 


subject and object of that knowledge. 
so, We can escape the conclusion of a thorough-going Pantheism. 


his mind as object, then he includes all things, and is all things, in himself. 
In fact this is expressly admitted by our author : 

“ He distinguishes his self, as object, from no what else, because there is 
no else [the italics are ours] to distinguish his self from; but having an 
exhaustive self-comprehension, he distinguishes within that self all possible 
forms of being each from each” (p. 62). To the same effect : “ Because, pos 
sessing all fulness, he is actually everything, by this characteristic feature of 
completeness he distinguishes himself from nothing, which is all there is (it 
nothing—void—can be said to be) beside him, and forming part which there 
is within him” (p. 69). 

It would hardly be possible to state more explicitly the essential doc 
trine of Pantheism than in the above language. Suppose, then, the object 
of the divine knowledge to be that peculiar personage whom the Scriptures 
call Satan—Mr. Jones, we presume, believes in the existence and reality of 
such a personage, and that as real existence he is an object of divine know] 
edge. As thus known, does deity distinguish this being from himself, or are 
they identical ? 

We have not space for further criticism. If we dissent from the funda- 
mental positions of our author, it is in no spirit of unkindness nor from any 


desire to find fault. We recognize the candor and earnestness of the writer 





The 


and admire his boldness. With many of his criticisms upon Mr. Spencer we 


heartily agree. But to demolish the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, 


should such a result in the ‘ss of human events become desirable, will 


pro rre 
require other weapons than those of this book or the school from which it 
ennates, 


—_0-~<-e-_—_—_— 


MILITARY SURGERY.* 


WHEN the time comes for striking a balance in the account of profit and 
loss which the country has sustained through the war which has been so 
happily brought to a successful termination, the advantages which have ac- 
crued to the medical sciences will be no inconsiderable items in the sum total 
of benefits. Many doubtful points have been settled, many old doctrines 
demolished, many new principles established, and thus in those departments 
of knowledge which especially relate to the preservation of life and the alle 
viation of human suffering, as well as in others, the world has profited to an 
extent which now can scarcely be estimated at its full value. 

Like all sciences which exhibit real progress, military surgery has been of 
slow growth. Three hundred years ago amputations were performed with 
red-hot knives, and the bleeding stumps were dipped in boiling oil or melted 
the wounded were oft 


pitch for the purpose of arresting hemorrhage ; n 


killed to put them out of pain and save trouble ; and less than twenty years 
have elapsed since the barbarous practice of enlarging gunshot wounds by 
free incisions was insisted upon as highly necessary. 


1 hy 
a by 


But with each improvement in the means of destruction employe 
armies, the surgery of war took giant strides, until at present—although 
very far from having attained to perfection 

The 
! 


the devices of mankind for injuring each other in battle, 


-it is greatly in advance of its 


last refinement upc 


position at any former period. minié ball is the mn 


and to it we also 
owe many of the more important 


principles of treatment which have recently 


been established. And thus it is always. A distinguished French military 


surgeon has remarked that “ the circumstances which contribute most to the 


destruction of man are likewise those out of which he deduces the best 


measures for his preservation.” 
But whilst other nations were able to do much for the progress of mili 


tary surgery, we in this country had, until the rebellion, done almost nothing. 





The Revolutionary war, that of 1812, the numerous Indian wars, and the 
campaigns fought out on the plains and mountains of Mexico, were literally 
barren of results for the science in question. Why this was so, it is need 
less to enquire at present. The imputation cannot, however, in justice be 
for 


n so fruitful in 


made with reference to the war which has just been brought to a close, 


never in the history of the world has a great struggle bee 


ameliorations in the treatment of the sick and wounded of armies as that 


which, for four long and dreary years, brought sorrow to many a loyal and 
disloyal household. 


It would be out of place for us to point out specifically the matters in 


which advancement has taken place. Many of them are fully discussed in 
Dr. Hamilton’s excellent treatise, and we must leave to the medical journals 


the duty of still further elaboration. Dr. Hamilton is the first 
made a systematic attempt to bring together the facts and results belonging 
to military surgery, which the late rebellion enabled our medical officers to 
collect. The 


great in amount, and the field so extensive, that we shall expect to sve t 


material is so 


That he will not be the last, is very certain. 
he 


book before us followed, ere long, by others giving us the results of their 


authors’ experience, and adding to the reputation which Ame 


ican military 


surgeons have already acquired. Dr. Hamilton’s work does much to free us 


labored. It is an emi 


from the reproach under which we have heretofore 
nently practical treatise, clearly written, and filled with the details of cases 





not only interesting in themselves, but important as conveying much sou 


information on difficult and mooted points. The author is certain] 


venturesome practitioner. He prefers laboring quietly and securely, t 
gerous and brilliant, though oftentimes successful, experimentation 1 
As a guide for st 


attempts to save the lives and limbs of his patients. 
and young or inexperienced practitioners, his book can searcely be too highly 





commended ; and, as to the experienced, though they will certainly 


much in Dr. Hamilton’s treatise to interest them, it is not at all probable 


that they will accept it or any other book as an infallible guide. Nocl 


men of our acquaintance are so self-reliant as military surgeons 





who have gone through the late war have a right to form their own con 
clusions upon most points connected with the profession to which they be 


long. Dr. Hamilton, however, has labored with them, and it is due to him 
that they should give an attentive consideration to his opinions. Tl 








* 4 Treatise on Military Surgery and Hygiene. By Frank Hastings Har 
ete.” New York: Bailliére Brothers. 1865. pp. 648. 


Nation. 


who has } 





will be the more inclined to do this when they discover that the author 
knows what he is talking about, and that he states his views with the mo 
esty so becoming to us in all things, and vs} lahiy In matters of a sclentih 
character, 
—' 
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Fine Arts. 


THE DRAMA. 


MR. AND MRS. 


CHARLES KEAN. 





l the Broadway Theatre are of the most 


Mrs 


twenty vears ago, and 


TF audiences which nightly fil 


diversified character—old devotees who remember Mr 


Theatre 


and Kean when 


they made their début at the old Park 


some 


who recall the pleasures of that time by the suggestions of today ; voung 
persons who are influenced by curiosity to see the stars who have been so 
long before the public; and a few whose love for Shakespeare is so grea 








that his plays are welcome even if all the parts are not well performed 
Nature did little for Mr. Kean. She made him quite small 

him a feeble voice. No art nor training could therefore ike hin 

actor. He has, however, developed his powers to th st, an 

praise for the success he has attained in spite of his I ] A) sical deficiencies. 

He is a perfect artist. We have watched him w 1 sing vigilance, and 

can find no fault with him as an Every gesture is correct, every 

glance of the eye is exactly timed and expressive; every change of position 


and posture is the result of minute study, and so well practiced that the de- 
tails of the rehearsal are not observed. He avoids gestures unless the result 


of passion, and is so attentive to what is said to him, and so prompt in his 
replies, that the words seem more lik He 


his own than those of the author. 


has 


has earnestness and pathos. He is simple and refined. He almost en- 
tirely overcome those pec irities of voice and manner which used to make 
him the subject of burlesque imi Ile interests, he excites, he charms, 
he controls the sympathies of his au ’ y his consummate art, 

In the scene between S/y ; 3 n the of Venice 





third act), Mr. Kean is especially effective. The rapid transitions between 


i 
emotions of the miser at the chter and the ex 
ultations of expected revenge excited by itonio’s misfortunes, 

















are made with unsurpassed skill. While speaking the lines after his estates 
are confiscated for seeking the life of Ant » (act fourtl 
‘Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that 
Y take my house w i take the prop 
i i au iesus ili my i \ Tak I y 
When you do take the means r L liv 
the wretchedness ex} lin attitud v s so touching that the 
resentment naturally aroused by the merciless vengeance of the Jew yields 
at once to pity for his crushed condition. 
Mr. Kean does not m h ‘art leap with v it passion, because he 
force of voice requi but he always delights, and leaves in 
e most pleasant remembrances 
r, behind a t , Mrs. K wo s ht 1 ty of 
but her once b v has lost so1 1 of its power, that 
the cor st h f scons tl nd of those who remem 
he s Ellen Tre Her figur s b very large, and is painfully 
unsuits the young, roma! I vely Portia. There are many 
h sw *h sne can s ke with effe ind we hope to see her in 
them. But as Mr. and Mrs. hea fill the theatre, it is natural to suppose 
that Portia and J will occasionally appear as advanced maidens of more 
han ordinary stoutness 
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JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


BILLS ON LONDON 


At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, for sale by 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 
56 Wall Street, New York. 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 
INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
$2,250,000 00 
3,850,351 78 


Paid up Capital, 
Assets, July {, 1865, 


Losses Paid in 45 Years, $17,485,894 71 


ALEXANDER, Pres’t. L. 5. HENDEE, Sec’y. 
Jona. Goopwin, Jr., A. Sec’y. 


Tt. A, 


Insurance against loss and damage by Fire, and of Inland Navigation. 


AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, AcEnt. 


NEW YORK 


THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, parp ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 








N 


mm 

The 
SK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 

AND DEALE IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN 


5 NASSAU STREET, 


RS 


(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street). 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE, 


ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPULAR 


FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 PIne STREET, NEw YORK, 
AND SELLS INSURANCE 


BUYS SCRIP. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


CAPITAL - - - $2,000,000. |SURPLUS - - - - 


This Bank will issue Certificates of De 


$1,200,000. 
nterest, on favorable terms, 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 


posit, bearing 


New York, Aug. 21 


1865. 
BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


CHICAGO LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments fora term of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Corporations and 


Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity, with 
semi-annual interest payable at any point East. 


Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties. 


Notes collected and avails promptly remitted. 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
- 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CAsH CAPITAL - - - ° ‘ a ‘ i ; 
ASSETS - - - - . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


E. W. 
BANKERS 


CLARK & CO., 


AND BROKERS, 


85 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 


OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 


STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 
BROWN, BROTHERS 

56 WALL STREET, 

Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world. 


& CO., 


ation. ‘ 


FINANCIAL REVIEW, i 


SATURDAY 








SINCE our last report, the official statement of the public debt of the 
United States to 3ist August has been published. The figures compare as 
follows with the previous statement of ‘the dist July They are received in 
financial circles most favorably as the evidence of the ability of the Treasury 


to pay its own way, from taxation and customs, without further borrowing 





, { ef 2 
5-20s original........... ek $514, 780,500 $514,780,500 
5-208 new oe 91. 780.000 61. 789.000 
6 per cents., IS881..... 289.961.450 22 809,000 
10-408, 5 per cents —e 172, 770,100 1m 
Old 6 per cents 10.339.592 19. 330.509 
Old 5 per cents is PP ea | 27.000 
Total gold-bearing s 862.042 $1,108 5) 
7-0 per ¢ 7 ~ hehe = Ou 
tiper ¢ ri | 2 ” 1.160 
7) per cents 1.20 
6p ( ites " . 000 
6} nt. s k to P. Road 1,258,004 S.000 
Deposits t . iS.T18 
Total currency-bearit $1.25 654 $1.274 478,108 
Greenbacks Si 60.569 34 69 
Fractional 25,7 2 26,344,742 
R sitions 1 65000 11.000 
Total free of interest S174, 046,001 $461,616,.511 
Less on hand 2 *S S055 
Net free of interest S25T.906, 269 bor 8.256 
Debt past due ‘ 1,527,120 1,503,020 
Total of all debts , $2,757,253, 276 $2. 757,689,571 
Annual interest in ld 3 $14,500,596 
Annual interest in curretr 74.5 ) 773.531.0387 
Currency as1 7s $42,782,284 
Gold , : 7 S87 15.485 771 
Total ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ $116, 739,632 $58,218,055 
* On and 


The associated banks in the New York Clearing House rey 


ort as follows 
this week : 
Local capital 


National 


$9,535,665 
O8.847.700 


Total in Clearing Hous S83. 365 





$211,394,370 
Speci ‘ - 14,443,827 


Deposits 


Loans 


180.316.658 


57,271,730 





The whole stock of gold and silver in bank and in the New York Treasury 
Office « mpares is follows with this tir stv z 
i 1860 August 31, 1864 

In the Sub-Treasur S S20 $12,731,793 
In city ba 1.4 82 4).136.548 
ota $52,825 647 $32,868,341 
Ir ise si s ) M4 $19,957,326 
The fi rable statement of t I ublic « was ] lished early in the 

week, and created an agreeable surprise from the fact that, for the first time 
since April, 1861, it showed no increase on the previous statement. This 


has given increased contidence to the ment funds 


» New \ ork 


The circumstance 


reformed 





ie Democracy, in convention at Albany, have 
pledged the party to the erity of the war debt of the United States, 
has also afforded much satisfaction to certain t d holders, who were appre 
hensive of so1 sort of empt at repudiatior Saparty issue 
The Stock Exchang has , 1 mods lv i ive ugh the week, 





though the rail ct of a pretty even cont 


est between the 







Bulls and Bears of and the advantage gained in prices one 
day is lost the next as a general remark, very little improvement is 


shown over last Sat 








The mere the Custom-house are still kept very busy with the fall 
trade. The custom r the week will reach about four millions in gold. and 
for the first eight w days in September nearly five millions, which is 

rgely ah is of July and August. Owing to the heavy average of 
duties, these customs do not point to a ve ry excessive importation, though 
some concern begins to be felt that the movement is stronger than it should 
be in the present state of the country, unless cotton goes forward to Europe 
more freely by way of exchange. The receipts of cotton at this port the 
present week 25,794 bales, while the export is only 1,882 bales. About 


12,000 bales per week are believed to be taken for our domestic mills, which 


still leaves a large weekly accumulation of cotton stock on hand. There are 








Cp Tv 
now probably 250,000 bales at the ports of New York, New Orleans, and 
Mobile, exclusive of the amount in transitu coast wise 

Money was partially firmer about the middle of the week, and some of the 
lenders to the Stock Exchange were able to get 6 per cent. The rate has 
fallen back, however, to 5 per cent., as the rate of the Street on call, and 6 
to 8 per cent. on prime paper 60 days to 4 months in date. Exchange con 
tinues below the specie-exporting point, and bills on London were done yes 


for the steamer sailing this morning, at 108? to 1004. price of 


to 144 


terday, 


The 
} 


per cent., the demand to pay customs being in 


gold remains 144 


part supplied from sales by the Government. 
NITED STATES SECURITIES, 
The original 5-20s have advanced to 1074 0n an improved London quota 
tion. The new issue is up to 1052 ; the 6s of 1881, 107§ to 108; the 10-40s, 


ot 


ex divi lend, 944 to Yt 
oo 


No change in the 7.20 currency loans from 992 to 
certificates of indebtedness have ad 
vanced to 99 per cent. on the unexp cted showing of the public debt. The 
Ls64, 


and accrued interest. The new 


compound legal tender notes are wanted at 105 for the June, issue, 
and 1024 to 101 for the later 1864 months. 

STATE SECURITIES. 

New York 7 per cent. scrip is 99 to 994, including interest from July. 

Tennessees have further advanced from 75 to 80 per cent. 

RAILWAY SECURITIES, 
30, but fell back to 
914 New York 
1063 up to 1074 and back to 1063; Michigan 


Michigan Central, 1084 up to 110, 


Ohio and Mississippi certificates advanced from 28 to 


28 to 28} per cent.; Erie shares 864 to and back to 88 


Central, 98 to 923; Reading, 


Southern, 654 up to 674 and back to 66}; 


and back to 109; Pittsburg, 724 up to 734, and back to 71}; North-west, 
284 to 28; North-west Preferred, 63} down to 61}; Fort Wayne, 97 to 974; 
Rock Island from 1084 up to 111} and back to 110}. The market unsettled 


at close of the week. 
MISCELLANEOUS SITARES. 
Atlantic Mail, down to 145 to 147; Can 


Quicksilver down to 48 and up to 


Bank stocks are dull this week. 
ton, Cumberland, and Mariposa, steady ; 
49% to 50. 

GOLD AND EXCHANGE, 


ills on London, 109 to 1094 for Bank names. 


Gold, 144}; ] 


‘The Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Tus journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 


body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 


the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 


the day is marred. 


The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 


ifications for it. 


STATIONERY. 
BooKsELLERS, AND NoTION DEALERS, Lecture-Room and 


IN 


To STATIONERS, 
—The undersigned, being the oldest envelope manufac 
turers in this country, and having the amplest facilities, 
are always ready to supply, by the thousand or by the 
million, envelopes of every variety of size, pattern, and 
color, at the lowest price 8. 2% GROVE 


Samples furnished when called for. 


WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
537 Pear 


537 St.. New York, Grand, Square, and Upright 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET 
’ and retail, at reduced prices 
FINKLE & LYON’S purchased. Monthly payn 
IMPROVED > \, 


Second-hand 108 








$12, $150, $1 


481 Broadway. 


) 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the 


Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. |. 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and 
Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor and Office 
sa . re warranted to give satisfaction. Send for cit Supply everything in their 
. | kind of Writing 


BOYNTON 


near Beckman, N« 


RICHARDSON, 
i Water Street 


& CO... 


w York } solicited 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Sabbath-School 
EVERY 
MANUFACTURED BY 

ROBERT PATON, 
STRE 
The Horace Waters 









FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple } 
Stationery, Diaries for 1566, 


ation. 


It 


public 


investors, as well as of the 
treated 


is intended, in the interest of 


gencrally, to have questions of trade and _ finance 


every weck by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
with care, has started on a journey through the South. His 


letters will appear hereafter every week, and he is charged with 
the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the 
public far its 

It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol- 


as as possible to draw own inferences. 
lowing names: 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 
WHITTIER, 
Samvuet Exror (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 


Joun G. 


Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 

Dr. Francis LIEBER, 

PrRoFEssoR GoLpwin Situ (Oxford), 
Proressor Ciuiip (Harvard), 

Henny JAMES, 

Cnaries E. Norton, 

JuDGE Bonp (Baltimore), 

EpMUND QUINCY, 

Proressor W. D. Wiirney (Yale), 
D. C. 
JupGE Dany, 
Proressor Dwient (Columbia College), 


PROFESSOR GILMAN (Yale), 


Proressor TAYLER Lewis (Schenectady), 
JUDGE WAYLAND, 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 

Rev. Dr. McCurnrocr, 

Rey. Dr. Jos. P. Tompson, 

Rev. 
Riv. 
C. J. 
Henry T. 
Bayarp TayLon, 

C. A. Bristep, 

C. L. BRACE, 

WiiirAM Lioyp GARRISON, 
SypDNEY GEORGE FISHER, 
THEeopOoRE TILTON, 

JAMES PARTON, 

GAL HAMILTON. 


Puriures Brooks, 
Dr. 
STILLE, 

TUCKERMAN, 


BeLLow 8, 


Terms :—Three Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Two 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 
additional. 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusursner, 
130 Nassau street, N. 


DECKER & CO. 


Settees | 
MANUFACTURERERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
} 


STYLE, 
4119 BROOME STREET, 


ET, NEW YORK. One Block East from Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, | 

ORGANS. Wholesale 
To let, and rent allowed if 

nts received for the same. 

prices $60. $75, $100, 


Our instruments combine all the improvements of reat 


worTu known in their manufacture, and are warranted for 
ins, 


Factory and Warerooms, | the term of seven (7) years, 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers o1 
DRUGS, 

Indigo, Corks, Sponges, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Evrc., Evc., 
170 and 172 William Street, N. Y. 


line at lowest prices. Every | 


Expense Books, etc. Orders | 














samen KNABE & CO.’S 
celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 


UPRIGHT 

PIANOS. 
These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 

AND 
OPERA HOUSE, 


CROSBY'S In. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
GARDEN & CEMETERY ADORNMENTS. 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, ETC,, 
SUMMER HOUSES, 
ARBORS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, ETC. 
Wire Trellises and Arches 
FOR VINES, 


CHICAGO, 


ETC. 


FLOWERS, ETC. 


IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads of every description 


For Dwellings, Public 


Prisons, 


Institutions, Hospitals, 


ete, 


Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, etc, 





TABLE FIXTURES, 


Hay Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, ete. 





IRON 


For enclosing Cemetery Plots, 


RAILING, 


Offices, Dwellings, 
Public Squares, ete. 

business of the New York Wire 
Hivtcuinson & WICKERSHAM late 
now the exclusive Ownerg and Manufac- 


Having purchased the 
Rail 
Agents, 
turers of 


Patent Wire 


ing Company, 


we are 


Railing & Farm Fencing, Window 


Guards, etc., 
And we offer to the public the largest variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States. 


Particular attention given to Export trade. 


CHASE & CO, 


Warerooms 524 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


Creat Improvements in Sewing 
Machines. 
EMP 


SHUTTLE MACHINE! 


Sale srooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 
250 Washington Street, Boston. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely new princ iples 
of mechanism, possessing many rare and valuable im 
provements, having been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY and PER- 
FECTION COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the 
LOCK or SUUTTLE STITCH, which will neither RIP nor 
RAVEL, and is alike on both sides, performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or sik thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it rans as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

AGENTS WANTED where none are established, to whom 
® liberal discount will be given. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
536 Broadway, M,Z 


| quarterly, 


The Nation. 


NATIONAL : 
LIFE AND TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 








rhe National starts forward into life at peculiarly 
right . When national ideas and institutions are upper 
most in the public mind. The company displays new | 


With an authoriz 
Dollars, 


and unexampled 
Hundred 


Directors well 


activity. 
Thonsand 
and thoro 


Five ird of 


tic offi 


and with a Bo 






rhly known, and energ¢ 





ir has ado} of conduc the 
business of insurance, so that, v 1ese ady es 
its success is assured. Its mod: paymet f premiums 





deserves especial attention, and may be described as fol- 
lows: 
‘Premiums may be paid annually, semi-ar 


Where the 


irs, 


aunual premiun 
two-thir 

remaining one-third 

loan on the policy, without giving ¢ 


in cash 
to or exceeds fortv dol 
paid in cash 
permanent 


and the 


annual premium, if desired, may be divided 
stalments, payable at intervals of four montl 
to be pai id in cash, and one-third to be end 
policy as a loan.” 


Again: 
‘ After the whole of the first year’s premium 
paid on any policy, thirty days’ grace will be 


succeeding rents, if desired As 


g pay 











1e at times when it is most incon t 
this privile ave will, by giving the ial extra 
tin 1e, durin g whicl h the policy « nues bind pro 
quite valuabl 

The liberality and the cert soft om 
pany are in this way clearly and conclusively displayed. 


‘ 
Its method of making dividends i 
Its Directors 
** Have 


s also 


just and libe 


decided to divide the whole of the profits made 






muon petbehes lant lu t s ‘with part 
:mong the holders of cies, In most ce s 
his ] ish capita the stock! le 
a 1 of the profits, the r ! only 
! iv distributed among the policy-holders ; but this com 
pany agrees to give to the latter the entire benet f what 
ll be the result on all business cor ed with th 
MUTUAL SysTEM 
And all of the profits be paid in cash, « be ay 





propriated, as explained it ‘following statement, which 
presents many new 

‘The 
profits, 


and interesting features : 
insured, to whom, at the period 
a dividend of $100 cash v . can take 
to receive it in the following manner, supposing 
his age at that period to be forty-five: 
“Ist, To apply the $100 to the | 
ness to the company. 
2d, To receive a poli v for three ve 
end of which time the 


ical division of 


aad 





his 


t of any indebted 


ivimelr 


irs of 22.100 
























tane\ 
ion taking place, he for r 
j} term, and being then v t 
#100 will produce one of $1,881 
“3d, To take a policy for h similar ad 
ditions to the same every thi e two latter 
cases, the policies are not entitled to I min the 
) and will only be obta ined uy nee of i 
ible state of hi 1 
miums redneed to the 
extent of ; al eductior ng made for the 
lowing t I 
Sth, T ion o 
premiums of & i } t 
tion at every t it t \ i 
course of some 1 ly 
and become an pay tl ( 
during the continuance of tl 
* 6th, He may receiv def lann Y v. th m 
pany undertaking to pay him annually S26 58 w he 
reaches the age of sixty. and d his 
life. Every three vearsa fres th 
his age at the time of the I 
policy, so that the result of hi 
the profits, w il be pp dtoa 1 nic for ol fi 
his own benefit 
The Na vowered so rter 
to insure ag o des 
poses to pu h f tl] ss 2 Ww le 
Life Insurance. For a modera - 
a liberal compensation to the far es of thos 
cut off by accident, as to thos - 
same ever present and active caus I Pres : 
company, Mr. Edward A. Jones, possesses 
degree the qualifications necessary to fit him for this office 
having long been engaged the Life Insurat business 
Ile devotes all his talents and his time tot nteresta of 
the company, which will assuredly tak si- 
tion among kindred corporations, Its Secreta Mr 
Asher S. Mills, formerly of the M lI : 
conversant with the busines- i be extren : 
viceable in this office. Th mpany is also 
the selection of Mr. E. H. Jones as Supe ndent of 
Agencies. He understands Insurat I ts details 
i is in extensive jt ntar I Ins il > nts 
all over the country. and will 1 1 host in himself f 
furtherance of the company’s bet ent designs 
Thus soundly organized, ably inaged, and 
well represented, the success of the Nation . W 
| commend it to its brilliant fut l VM 


‘d capital of 





BOL 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER 


Pure 


ited double the strength of common P 


is AMG 

r to any other ) ' kK 
Put up in cans of one | i, two pounds, three pounds, 
x pounds, and twelve px is. W ‘ 2 

! sh 1 Gk k tH s S 
0 ] ind will mak s Ss S p No 
ime is ed, ¢ 1ers W ‘ 8 cheapest 

Potas net 
B. T. BABBITT 

tA, Go, | 7, GS 70, 72. and 74 Was N. ¥ 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 
UFACTURER OF DESKS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 


NASSAT 


MAN 


107 Fvciron Sr., near St 


+s = 
LIBRARY AND s<¢ 


LOOT 


FURNITUR 


ORDER. 


E MADE TO 


Archer & Pancoast, 
9, 11, 13, 15, AND 17 Mercer Street, Nt 


rs of Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, Chand rs, 








. eX 
( x ‘ r Lanterns 
a 
yur goods 
l 7M r 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 
ing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Na a Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at 
Pens and Pencils che 
Pocket | 
Portfolios cheap at L 


Cash Boxes cheap at 


LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
pat LEACH'’S, 86N 
it LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
EACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 


issau Street. 





Books ch 





Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH ’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 8 Nassau St. 


Arnold & Boss‘s Fluid ce} 
Scrap Books cheap at 


t LEACH'’S, 86 N; 


LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 


issau St. 


COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 


EAGLE 


PERFECTLY 


HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 


Also, 
KEROSENE OIL COOKINC STOVES, 
The best in market, have 1 


ed to “BAKE PERI 


mniar SI 


DE OVENS, and en 


ECTLY, and not to Smoke or 


EAGLE GAS STOVI 


WILLIAM 
HAMI 


SELLERS & CO., 
LTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


1,600 


MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER 
MAKERS’ TOOLS 
SHAFTING hB $ I sand Do 
( ‘ ( of sjies p 


PAT 





of PULLEY and WHEEI 
t r fi 1 work will be 
. TURNING and TRANSFER 
d .E 1 PIVOT BRIDGES 
Sole Mar turers and Licensees of 
GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
For F¢ . Boilers 


WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JK 








352 The Nation. 


CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS, 
FOR WET OR DRY WORKING, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 

MANUFACTURED BY THE FOR TOILET AND BATH USE, 

BOSTON MILLING & MANUFACTURING CO., MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

J. C. HULL’S SON, 

Miners should not purchase machinery before seeing, or 82 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
sending their friends to examine, the pra 


105 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


tical working , T.% ' : . 
Car WOrsiDS | Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


of this series of machinery 
tw The Whirling Table 
two tons, and crushes from ten to twelve tons of ore per 


, or Crusher, weighs less than ay es Semen. 
Benedict’s Time, 
171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


finer than stamp work, one ton of ore per hour, TO 


hour to fine gravel, or two hundred and fifty tons in 


twenty-four hours. 
] 


pulverizes to dust, 


The Pulverizer weighs two tons, and | 


infinitely 


SOLDIERS. 


AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES, 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 

Fifteen horse-power, net, is the maximum power re- and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
quired for one machine. ; constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 

The cost of the wear, per ton, is less than by any other | so well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
machine. All wearing parts are now made of Franklinite | be a8 useful. 
iron. | For sale and warranted by 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
American (Waltham) Watches, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 


SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


or twenty-four tons per diem, equal to the yield of twenty- 
five or thirty stamps; and the first cost and wear, as com- | 
pared to this number of stamps, is about one-tenth ;—the | 


fit 





for amalgamation without further 





entire yield bein 
reduction. The fine dustis not obtained by screening, but 


by the immediate action of the Pulverizer. 


Let miners and their friends carefu.ly study the prac- 
tical working of all other machines and processes offered, 
and then see ours working in East Boston, Mass. We ask 
only this. 

All of our machines are now made in our own shop. No 

l I p. I am 

Contract Work. | THE BEST 

OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: 
President—NORATIO R. STORER. 

Gen. Agent and Treasurer—Jacorn J. Stoner. 
Consulting Engineer—Jas. D. WusLp.Ley. 


all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
| ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
| durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 


DIRECTORS: 1 : 

. ‘ , . | adapted to a wide range of work withont change or adjust- 

John A. Blanchard, Benjamin P. Cheney, Bradley N. Cum- | ment. using all kinds of thread. 
ings, Ichabod Goodw in, Horatio R. Storer, Jacob J. | gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
Storer, James D. Whelpley. | work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 


| 

Agent in New York, 
CHAS. HI. GARDNER, 

16 CoRTLANDT STREET. 





| durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 

exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 

| - 

| 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 

Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 

DECKER BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIARNRO-FORTES. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 
’ Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
| whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
| culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
| nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


| WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CO., 
Srore, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


91 BLEECKER STREET, AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





(MARBLE Buinprxe,) } . —— 
One block west from Broadway, ee ered 
NEW YORK. 
Outp STAND oF Pratt, Oakey & Co., 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: je 


They are more fire-proof, Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
proof, FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 


629 BROADWAY. 


Between Broadway and Charch Street, New York. 


They are more burglar 





They are perfectly dry 
They do not lose their 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


ire-proof qualities by age, 


| 
| 
Agents wanted. 


JESSUP & MOORE, WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


27 Nortu Sixtn Street, Poraper PHIA, 

128 WILLIAM Street, New York, | 
PAPER MANUFACTI RERS, | 
Have on hand, or make to order at short notice. all quali- 


tics of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 


nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
lof American lastitute, 


stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, | 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome | 


| have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are | 


Will hem, fell, bind, | 


CARTER, KIRTLAN 


D&cCcoa., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


CLOTHING 
340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND VERY 
COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
OF ALL GRADES, 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOODS, 





Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable and 


advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock 


before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to the execution of orders. 


SAM'’L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 
JOUN H. WERTS, Special. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
29seph 
llott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 70 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK: 


seph With 
TRADE MARK: Toke, Designating 
rmingham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R.ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


eaperorere (403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, + 49 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Samples and prices on application, Lots made to order 


of any pattern or stamp required. 


CAUTION, 


These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 


} equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- | 


| Pyve’s Cream TARTAR. 


imported, They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


Pye’s SALERATUS. Pyte’s O. K. Soap. 
Pyve’s BLuetna Powper. 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful. 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JAMEs PyLze, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 





Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘“‘THE BEST.” They * Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 
| in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 


| “They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 





| “They are very superior instruments. 
| 
| 


played upon.’”’—Harry SANDERSON. 
"—GOTTSCHALK. 

“Their superior excellence fully proven.”’-—W. Benaer. 

“ Tadmire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Moraan. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 
mounials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 anp 427 Broome Srreet, New York. 

















